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Address for further information: Director, Summer Sessions, 

School and location: STATE UNIVERSITY .OF IOWA, 
IOWA CITY. 

Dates of session and course content in general: June 14- 
August 19. Graduate courses in physical education, including 
specialization in tests and measurements; analysis of motion; 
correctives; methods and principles; administration; activity 
courses in advanced coaching and officiating; synchronized 
swimming. 

Address for further information: Paul Brechler, Division of 
Physical Education. 

School and location: LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
BATON. ROUGE. 

Dates of session and course content in general: June 9-August 
12. Graduate courses in health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion; workshops in physical education, modern dance, and driver 
education. 

Address for further information: J. W. Kistler. 

School and location: SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE, SPRING- 
FIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 

Dates of session and course content in general: July 6- 
August 11. Physical education; general education; group work 
and community organization. 

Address for further information: Director of Admission. 

School and location: UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, ANN 
ARBOR. ; 

Dates of. session and course content in general: June 22- 
August 5; June 22-August 19. Graduate courses in community 
recreation; current studies in the administration of physical 
education; methods of instruction; curriculum problems; ad- 
vanced course in tests and measurements; seminars; practicum 
in physical education which will offer work in school athletics, 
the dance, safety education, and community-school camping; 
undergraduate courses in history of physical education; admin- 
istration, recreation; tests and measurements; athletic training, 
officiating; sports for recreation; and coaching of major school 
sports. 

Address for further information: E. D. Mitchell, Physical 
Education for Men. 

School and location: UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 
MINNEAPOLIS. 

Dates of session and course content in general: June 12-July 
22 (first session). Undergraduate and graduate work; activity 
courses; theory courses in anatomy, kinesiology, methods, ath- 
letic training, officiating, coaching, community recreation; grad- 
uate courses in principles, organization, administration of com- 
munity recreation, tests and measurements. 

July 24-August 26 (second session). Activity courses, theory 
courses in recreation, methods, officiating of football and basket- 
ball; graduate courses in administration, recent literature, cur- 
riculum, audio-visual aids; also three-day coaches’ clinic. 

Address for further information: Department of Physical Edu- 
cation for Men; for Women. 

School and location: UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, 
COLUMBIA. 

Dates of session and course content in general: June 12- 
August 4. Graduate and undergraduate work; undergraduate 
courses in health, physical education, recreation; coaching and 
activity courses. 

Address for further information: Jack Matthews, Depart- 
ment of Physical Education. 

School and location: MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
MISSOULA. 

Dates of session and course content in general: June 13- 
July 21. Methods courses in basketball, football, athletic train- 
ing, tumbling for men; volleyball, badminton, tennis, softball 
for women; activity courses; first aid, swimming for men and 
women. 

June 12-August 18 (summer quarter). Anatomy; corrective 
physical education; health education; graded activities ; seminar 
in health. 

July 23-August 18. Instructors’ course in first aid and water 
safety. 

July 24-28. Summer coaching school: football, basketball. 
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Address for fuxther information: C. Hertler, V. Wilson, R. 
Oswald, or A. Stoodley, Department of Physical Education. 

School and location: NEW ENGLAND CAMPING ASSO- 
CIATION, INC., CAMP KEHONKA, WOLFEBORO, NEW 
HAMPSHIRE. 

Dates of session and course content in general: June 19-26. 
Basic and advanced techniques, safety skills, teaching methods 
in boating, canoeing, and sailing. 

Address for further information: Ann E. Weber, Bradford 
Junior College, Bradford, Massachusetts. 

School and location: UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO, 
ALBUQUERQUE. 

Dates of session and course content in general: June 8- 
August 5. Undergraduate work; activity courses in swimming, 
riding, golf, American country dance; theory of and practice 
in individual, dual, and team sports, and gymnastics; elemen- 
tary school program; health education; first aid and safety 
education; organization and administration; field work in recrea- 
tion; graduate work: administration of health and physical 
education; philosophy of recreation; kinesiology. 

Address for further information: Mercedes Gugisberg, Roy 
Johnson, or Lloyd Burley. ‘ 

School and location: NATIONAL CAMP, CAMPING AND 
OUTDOOR EDUCATION SUMMER SCHOOL (BE- 
TWEEN SUSSEX, NEW JERSEY, AND PORT JERVIS, 
NEW YORK). 

Dates of session and course content in general: July 6-August 
17. Opportunity for study and evaluation of outdoor and camp- 
ing education for teachers, principals, camp directors, leaders 
of youth-serving agencies; field trips and guided experience. 

Address for further information: National Camp, Life Camps, 
Inc., 369 Lexington Avenue, New York City 17. 

School and location: NEW YORK UNIVERSITY—SARAH 
LAWRENCE COLLEGE, BRONXVILLE, NEW YORK. 

Dates of session and course content in general: June 5-30 
(intersession). Higher education workshop; special section 
for physical educators. 


Address of further information: Alonzo F. Myers, Depart- 
ment of Higher Education, New York University, Washington 
Square, New York City 3. 

School and location: STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW 
YORK—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, CORTLAND, 
NEW YORK. 

Dates of session and course content in general: July 3-August 
12. Graduate workshops in supervision of physical education, 
planning facilities and equipment for physical education, ‘cor. 
relation of the school and community recreation program; 
clinics in elementary school activities, in basketball, and foot- 
ball; graduate work in health education; undergraduate work 
leading to certification in health and physical education; driver 
education and training courses. 

August 14-28. Graduate workshop in construction of the 
physical education curriculum; graduate and undergraduate 
courses in health education; and in recreation at College 
Camp, Raquette Lake, New York. 

Address for further information: Director, Summer Session. 

School and location: CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, 
NEW YORK. 

Dates of session and course content in general: July 3-August 
12. Mental hygiene;-food and nutrition; courses in family 
meal planning, child feeding, recent research, laboratory work, 
history; institutional management. 

Address for further information: F. H. Stutz, Director of the 
Summer Session. 

School and location: SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, SYRA- 
CUSE, NEW YORK. 

Dates of session and course content in general: July 5-August 
11. Graduate and undergraduate courses leading to certifica- 
tion in health, physical education and dental hygiene; football 
and baseball coaching courses, special course in planning and 
administration of facilities. 

July 10-28. Special health education workshop. 

August 14-25 (post session). Course in principles and prob- 
lems of health agency work. 





GRADUATE SUMMER SESSION IN CAMP 
July 3-August 11, 1950 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION HEALTH EDUCATION 
RECREATION CAMPING 


Advanced offerings, theory and practice— 
special courses for candidates for the doc- 
torate. 


Improve your teaching in elementary and 
secondary schools, colleges and univer- 
sities. 


Carry on your graduate work and at the 
same time enjoy land and water sports. 


Benefit by the stimulation of working, 
playing and living with professional asso- 
ciates from all over the nation. 
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Learn to live together on the shores of Lake Sebago in the 
Harriman section of the Palisades Interstate Park, 35 miles 
from New York City. 


For further information, write to 
DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Washington Square New York 3, N. Y. 
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Up-to-date Reliable Readable 


Systematic Practical 


Health 


and 
Fitness 


By Dr. Florence L. Meredith 


Professor of Physical and Mental Hygiene 
and Public Health, Tufts College 


Here is a book that is greatly needed to 
supply the information that high school 
students should have and want to have 
about the science of well minds and 
bodies. This text does more than offer 
rules of good health procedure; it gives 
reasons why certain doctrines must be fol- 
lowed to avoid sickness and accidents. It 
warns about germs, inadequate diets, alco- 
hol and tobacco; discusses first aid and 
physiology; points out ways to a better 
appearance; and stresses the responsi- 
bility of all for community health. Su- 
perb illustrations supplement the text. 
Teachers will find many excellent sug- 
gestions in the Manual on Health Educa- 
tion for use with Health and Fitness. 
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and Company 
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June 12-July 21; July 24-September 1. Two six-week Ses- 
sions primarily for undergraduates or those seeking certificg. 
tion in New York state. 

Address for further information: John H. Shaw, Department 
of Athletics and Physical Education. 

School and location: CEDARVILLE COLLEGE, CEDAR. 
VILLE, OHIO. 

Dates of session and course content in general: June 12- 
July 15; July 17-August 19. Principles of physical education 
plays and games, rhythmics, personal hygiene, community hy- 
giene, intramural activities, coaching of football and basketball, 
methods and materials, organization and administration, athletic 
injuries, driver education, and a coaching clinic. 

Address for further information: Gilbert B. Dodd. 

School and location: UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

Dates of session and course content in general: June 16- 
July 22 (first session). Principles and materials of health 
education, physical education; organization and administration 
of physical and health education. 

June 19-July 1. Health education institute divided into three 
workshops: organization and administration of: the school 
health program; methods and materials in school health instruc- 
tion; community resources and responsibilities in health educa- 
tion. 

June 26-July 1. Football institute; education for family life. 

Address for further information: Dean of Summer Sessions. 

School and location: UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVA- 
NIA, PHILADELPHIA. 

Dates of session and course content in general: June 8- 
August 9. Graduate courses in methods and materials in health 
and physical education, administration, intramural athletics, 
recreation, safety education, problems seminar. 

Address for further information: E. D. Grizzel, School of 
Education. 

School and location: THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
COLLEGE, STATE COLLEGE. 

Dates of session and course content in general: June 13- 
30 (inter-session) ; July 5-August 11 (main session) ; August 
14-September 2 (post-session). Camping, administration, ath- 
letic coaching, health education workshop, community recrea- 
tion, research, intramurals, safety education, tests and measure- 
ments. 

Address for further information: Director of Summer Ses- 
sions. 

School and location: UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH, 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 

Dates of session and course content in general: June 12-30. 
Camp-counselor training course at Camp Pitt with emphasis 
on handcrafts, campcraft, nature study, camp aquatics, prin- 
ciples, and philosophy of camping. 

June 19-30 (pre-session). Undergraduate course in health 
problems; graduate course in physical education methods and 
materials. ; 

July 5-August 11 (main session). Undergraduate courses in 
health and physical education for kindergarten and primary 
grades, minor sports, kinesiology, swimming, and lifesaving; 
graduate courses in physical education for elementary schools, 
rhythms and dance, co-recreation, general safety education, 
methods and materials in safety education, supervision of 
physical education, administration of physical education, con- 
ducting programs of school health, measurement and evaluation, 
technique of program building in physical education. 

August 14-25 (post-session). Coaching of basketball. 

August 14-September 1. Driver education and training. 

Address for further information: Department of Physical 
Education; Director, Summer Session, 2701 Cathedral of 
Learning. 

School and location: UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, 
KNOXVILLE. 

Dates of session and course content in general: June 12-July 
19 (first session); July 20-August 25 (second session). Grad- 
uate and undergraduate courses in physical education and recre- 
ation; curriculum construction; methods and materials; super- 
vision; research techniques; physiology; health. 
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With the Stars... 


With the stars of sports, modern fea- 
tures of construction in the equip- 
ment they use are of the utmost im- 
portance. That’s why so many of 
them use and recommend Wilson. 

The famous Wilson Advisory Staff, 
whose members help design, test 
and use Wilson equipment is another 
reason why so many outstanding 
sports stars prefer Wilson. Golf 
champions Sam Snead, Cary Mid- 
dlecoff, Lloyd Mangrum, Gene Sara- 
zen, Patty Berg and Babe Didrikson 
—tennis champions Jack Kramer, 
Don Budge, Bobby Riggs and Alice 
Marble—diamond stars Ted Wil- 
liams and Bob Feller— gridiron head- 
liners Johnny Lujack, Charlie Trippi 
and Paul Christman are among the 
stars who make up this great staff of 
experts. Play the equipment of cham- 
pions—Wilson—and you can be sure 
you’re playing equipment that can- 
not be surpassed. 


WILSON SPORTING-GOODS CO., INC. 
Branch offices in New York, San Francisco 
and other principal cities 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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Address for further information: A. W. Hobt, Department 
of Physical Education. 

School and location: UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, AUSTIN, 

Dates of session and course content in general: May 29-June 
2. Driver education and training for teachers. 

June 8-July 19 (first session); July 20-August 30 (second 
session). Methods and materials in teaching dance, field work 
in youth leadership, health education methods and materials, 
administration of athletics, officiating, tests and measurements, 

June 12-23. Work conference on school health program for 
school nurses. 

Address for further information: D. K. Brace, Department 
of Physical and Health Education. 

School and location: TEXAS STATE COLLEGE FOR 

WOMEN, DENTON. 
Dates of session and course content in general: June 7-July 19 
(first session); July 20-August 29 (second session). Graduate 
and undergraduate courses in health, physical education, and 
recreation. 

June 7-28. Sports clinic. 

August 13-23. National Aquatics School. 

Address for further information: Anne S. Duggan, Depart- 
ment of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 

School and location: UNIVERSITY OF UTAH, SALT 


_ LAKE CITY. 


Dates of session and course content in general: June 19-July 
22 (first session) ; July 25-August 30 (second session). Health 
education, sex education, physical education activities, physical 
education for elementary schools, social recreation leadership, 
camping, graduate courses for master’s and doctor’s degree. 

Address for further information: Department of Physical 
Education. 

School and location: HAMPTON INSTITUTE, HAMP- 
TON, VIRGINIA. 

Dates of session and course content in general: June 19- 
August 18. Folk dance; personal and school hygiene; first aid; 
seasonal activities. 

Address for further information: W. M. Cooper, Director, 
Summer Study. 

School and location: COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND 
MARY, WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA. 

Dates of session and course content in general: June 20- 
August 18. Undergraduate and graduate courses in community 
recreation, physical education, camping, kinesiology, football 
and basketball coaching. 

Address for further information: George Oliver, Director of 
Summer Session. 

School and location: CENTRAL WASHINGTON COL- 
LEGE, ELLENSBURG, WASHINGTON. 

Dates of session and course content in general: June 14-July 
14. Health education workshop. 

June 14-August 15. Professional courses in health, physical 
education, and recreation; coeducational service courses in 
tennis, golf, badminton, archery, American and folk dance, 
social dance. 

Address for further information: Ernest Muzzall, Director of 
Instruction. 

School and location: STATE COLLEGE OF WASHING- 
TON, PULLMAN. 

Dates of session and course content in general: June 12-July 
7. Coaching of football, basketball, baseball, track; athletic 
training. 

June 12-August 4 (6- or 8-week courses). Methods of re- 
search; school health programs; leadership of adolescents; 
health education curriculum for elementary schools; physical 
education curriculum for elementary schools; creative rhythms 
for elementary schools; current problems in physical educa- 
tion and recreation; evaluation; thesis problems. 

Address for further information: H. H. House, Helen G. 
Smith, School of Physical Education. 

School and location: UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, 
SEATTLE. 

Dates of session and course content in general: June 19- 
August 18. Graduate and undergraduate courses in adminis- 


(Continued on page 267) 
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The Functions of the STATE 





DISTRICT and 


LLOYD M. JONES 


Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pennsylvania 


HE effectiveness of professional organizations in ‘ 

any field at local, state, district, or national levels 

will depend in large part upon the professional 
leadership which is available and ready and willing to 
work. The direction of the efforts which are put into 
the functioning of the organization will depend upon 
a number of different factors and will vary from time 
to time. Some associations will confine their efforts 
largely to arranging and conducting an annual conven- 
tion while others will carry on active committee work 
throughout the year in advancing the professional work 
in health, physical education, and recreation within the 
state or district. 

In order to provide some assistance to states and 
districts, the AAHPER has had for several years a 
standing committee on local, state, and district Asso- 
ciations. Its function has been “To suggest plans for 
more effective organization and functioning of local, 
state, and district associations.” It has attempted to 
assemble in the national office copies of each state and 
district constitution for review by members of the pro- 
fession; an exchange of state association journals or 
newsletters has been arranged between the editors; 
luncheon or breakfast meetings for officers of the local, 
state, district, and national associations, for an exchange 
of ideas and the discussion of mutual problems have 
been held at the time of district and national conven- 
tions; a report on ‘““A Composite of the Characteristics 
of the Stronger and More Active State Associations” 
has been sent to each state and district association ; and 
one district association is planning to hold a working 
conference for officers and committee chairmen at its 
1950 convention. 

There has been considerable progress in the work of 
the professional associations at the local, state, district, 
and national levels as evidenced by the increase through- 
out the nation in the membership in the various asso- 
ciations. There has been a feeling among some officers 
and members that a manual similar to that published 
for several years by the National Education Associa- 
tion’? for the use of its local chapters and the several 
state education association officers would be helpful. 
The functions of one state association might be sug- 





The author is chairman of the Committee on Local, State, and District 
Associations which published the first Handbook on State, District and 
National Associations in June, 1949. After the handbook was completed 
Dr. Jones was asked to prepare a brief statement in connection with his 
work on the project, and this article is the result. 

1NEA Handbook and Manual for Local, State, and National Associa- 
tions. Washington, D. C.: National Education Association, 1948. 
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gestive to another; one state or district association 
might, with profit, evaluate its own efforts in the light 
of what others were doing, even though a program of 
action successful in one association might be neither 
desirable nor feasible in others. 

Accordingly, the Board of Directors of the AAHPER 
approved the preparation and publication of the Hand- 
book for State, District, and National Associations in 
1948 under the direction of the Committee on Local, 
State, and District Associations. On February 16, 1949, 
a form was sent to the president of each state and 
district association, as well as to the national associa- 
tion, requesting information on officers, membership, 
publications, committees, dues, etc. A request was 
made also for a brief historical statement, a report on 
activities in 1948-1949, and for recommendations and 
plans for future action. Prompt replies were received 
from the national office, each district, and 34 state 
associations. On April 3 a follow-up request was made 
to the remaining 15 state associations and at the time 
of publication data were in hand for all but nine asso- 
ciations.2, Of those not reporting, two were in the 
Eastern District, four were in the Southern District 
and one each in the Central, Southwest, and Northwest 
Districts. 


_ reports from the various associations indicate 
a considerable variety in the type of functions as 
well as in the amount of professional activity carried 
on. Two of the associations reporting are in reality 
sections of a larger state teachers’ or state education 
association. Twenty-five state associations publish jour- 
nals or newsletters. The dues for membership in the 
state associations vary greatly. Two have annual dues 
of 50 cents which would obviously limit the functions 
to a considerable degree. Several of the state and dis- 
trict associations have very active committees which 
function throughout the entire year while several others 
appear to limit their efforts to the conduct of an annual 
meeting. - 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to provide a directory 
of officers which is up to date since the annual meet- 
ings are held at various times in the year; hence, this 
directory of officers was to some extent out of date 
even at the time of publication. The Handbook does 

(Continued on page 260) 


? After the Publication date, members of three of these associations, 
(Georgia, Maine, and Virginia) reported that the Associations were 
active although no data had been sent in. 











Central Expressway from Haskell Avenue Overpass looking southeast toward 
downtown Dallas. 





100 units with more than 7,000 acres for play and recre. 
ation. Included are Revershon Park, famous for its 
Iris Garden in the spring; Kiest Park in Oak Cliff 
providing picnic facilities, riding stables and bicycling: 
beautiful Lake Cliff Park, providing swimming and 
boating in the summer; Lee Park which contains a 
magnificent statue of General Robert E. Lee and a 
replica of his home, Arlington; and Stevens Park, one 
of Dallas’ several fine golf courses. 


White Rock 

White Rock is a scenic lake east of the city which is 
visited by more than 1,000,000 fishermen, boaters, swim- 
mers and picnickers annually. Adding to its picturesque- 
ness are scenic lakeside drives. 


Marsalis Park Zoo 


The Marsalis Park Zoo is the second largest in the 
Southwest. It houses animals that are rarely seen in 
captivity, and is one of the few zoos in the Southwest 
in which animals are displayed in native surroundings. 


Schools 


Many delegates will want to visit some of the schools 
in Dallas. The city’s educational institutions include 
the home of the famous Mustangs, Southern Methodist 
University, which is now undergoing an enormous con- 
struction program; Southwestern Medical College, a 
branch of the University of Texas; Baylor Dental Col- 
lege and School of Nursing; Dallas Theological Sem- 
inary; seventy-eight elementary schools, four junior 


NEXT STOP. DALLAS! 


ALLAS is indeed proud to be the host city to the 
D 1950 convention of the American Association for 

Health, Physical Education, and Recreation and 
will have a most hearty welcome for every visitor. 

The convention itself will afford each delegate a full 
program of educational and interesting activities. In 
addition, Dallas offers to its visitors many things to see 
and do which will greatly enhance the enjoyment of 
their trip to Texas and to Dallas. 


Fair Park 

Dallas is the home of the State Fair of Texas, the 
nation’s largest annual state fair. It is held on the 
187 acres of ground which is called Fair Park. . It 
holds many attractions which play a year-round role 
in the cultural life of Dallas. Among these attractions 
are the magnificent $1,000,000 Hall of State which is 
dedicated to treasures of Texas history, the Museum 
of Fine Arts, the Aquarium, the Health Museum which 
has gained national recognition, the Cotton Bowl, scene 
of the annual Cotton Bowl football classic on New 
Year’s Day, the new $800,000 Recreation Building, and 
Theater ’50, Dallas’ unique “theater-in-the-round.” 


Parks 
The park system of Greater Dallas contains more than 
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high schools, and nine high schools in the city system; 
Cathedral School for Boys; Texas Country Day School ; 
The Hockaday School for Girls ; and a score of business 
colleges. 


Sports 

Indicative of Dallas’ interest in sports are the city’s 
three large stadiums, the Cotton Bowl, seating 75,000; 
Ownby Stadium at Southern Methodist University, 
seating 23,000; and Dal-Hi Stadium and Field House, 
seating 25,000, the home of all high school athletics. 
Dallas Baseball Stadium, home of the Dallas Eagles, 
Class AA baseball league, has a capacity of 15,000. An 
ice arena, several municipal golf courses, and numerous 
other facilities for sports are available for sport en- 
thusiasts. 


Little Mexico 

Little Mexico is the business and residential area of 
about 10,000 Mexican Americans. Just north of the 
downtown Dallas business area, it includes many Mex- 
ican gift shops and eating places. 


Love Field 

Love Field is thé principal airport of Dallas and is 
an important aviation crossroads. Giant planes take off 
for all parts of the United States from Love Field. 
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The Automobile, Aviation, and R tion Building, the State Fair's newest exhibit hall, contains 84,000 square feet of floor space, is 750 feet in length, 
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112 feet wide, 35 feet high, and cost approximately $800,000. The building at the top right is Fair Park Auditorium. In the background is the recreational 


center including swimming pool and softball diamonds. 


Residential Dallas 

Dallas has many fine and beautiful residential sections 
which display varied types of architecture from South- 
ern colonial mansions to the widespread ranch type of 
home. Lawns and gardens will be colorful with spring 
flowers and beautiful redbud trees. Dallas is called 
the Redbud City. 


Industrial Dallas 

Dallas is the wholesale and manufacturing center of 
the Southwest. Many new manufacturing plants have 
been built in the Trinity Industrial District since the 
close of the war. A trip to the world’s largest refrig- 
erated warehouse or a tour through the new skyscraper, 
the Mercantile Bank Building, or the palatial new home 
of the Dallas Morning News would be of interest to 
many. A visit would not be complete without a shop- 


Prepared by 
A. A. BUSCHMAN 
and 


LOUISE COLEMAN 


Dallas, Texas 
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ping tour through the many fine department stores, in- 
cluding the famous Neiman-Marcus, one of the fashion 
centers of the nation. A drive over the new multi- 
laned “road of tomorrow,” Central Expressway, would 
also be a pleasurable experience. 


Churches 

Dallas has always been a church center. All important 
denominations are represented in its 500 churches, many 
of them being outstanding for their architectural beauty. 


Theaters and Night Clubs 

Dallas boasts many fine motion picture theaters and 
night spots which offer varied types of entertainment. 
Dallas also enjoys excellent stage productions and at- 
tractions in music and other fields. 


Restaurants 

The city is studded with fine restaurants which offer 
a pleasing atmosphere and good food. Anything from 
southern fried chicken to Mexican Enchiladas can be 
found at its best. 

Sightseeing tours are being planned to help you see 
many of the places mentioned. Others you will want 
to see in your spare moments. Dallas people enjoy 
having visitors and are looking forward with keen 
anticipation to entertaining you—the delegates to the 
1950 Convention. °eF 
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Contributions of Physical Education to 


ROSALIND CASSIDY ' 


University of California 
Los Angeles 


HE title of this article, if put into the form of a 

question, ““What is the Contribution of Physical 

Education to Democratic Citizenship?” becomes, 
in fact, the very challenge that at the turn of the century 
gradually began to move the basic philosophy of our 
professional area and its materials and methods away 
from the formal-gymnastic-response-to-command exer- 
cises directed toward “discipline” and health, to a “nat- 
ural program” of play activities directed toward the 
development of the individual as a self-managing, re- 
sponsible person. This struggle has been documented 
and now at mid-century stands as part of the historical 
record of the development of this professional area of 
education.* * * 4 


Educating the Citizens of a Democracy 

This struggle is still in progress. Educators in the 
field of physical education, along with educators in other 
fields, increasingly have seen the need to examine their 
educational philosophy and the methods and materials 
they have selected by which they hope to make that 
philosophy a reality in the lives of American boys and 
girls. In the light of democratic beliefs the need to 
educate boys and girls in the United States so that they 
will understand, believe in, and develop the skills of 
democratic living has become more urgent with two 


This is the third in the series of articles sponsored by the American 
Academy of Physical Education. The original project envisioned a 
monograph on “Physical Education and Democratic Citizenship’ to be 
formulated by an Academy committee consisting of Laurentine Collins, 
Detroit Public Schools; Mabel Lee, University of Nebraska; Jay B. Nash, 
New York University; Delbert Oberteuffer, Ohio State University; and 
Rosalind Cassidy, University of California, Los Angeles, Chairman. 
When it appeared that the larger project was not feasible, Dr. Cassidy 
was asked to assume the responsibility for developing this article for the 
Journal. 

1Thomas D. Wood. Ninth Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education. Part I. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1910, 
pp. 79-90. 

2 Thomas D. Wood and Rosalind Cassidy. The New Physical Education. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1927. 

3 Clark W. Hetherington. The School Program in Physical Education. 
New York: World Book Company, 1922. 

+ Jesse F. Williams. The Principles of Physical Education. New York: 
W. B. Saunders Co., 1928. 
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DEMOCRATIC CLIZENSHIP 


world wars and the present ‘cold war’’ challenging. our 
way of life in this country and throughout the world. 
Lilienthal says, “We are coming to see that a free 
democracy cannot be successfully preserved unless the 
people as a whole regard it as more than just a phrase 
to be repeated in Fourth of July orations. Democracy 
is something that must be experienced and practiced in 
everyday life. It is quite literally a way of life—a way 
of everyday life,’*® and furthermore it becomes in- 
creasingly clear that if we are to educate citizens able 
to live democratically in what the New Yorker has 
dubbed “the Uranium and Phenobarbital Era,” democ- 
racy must also be seen as a way of everyday education 
and everyday physical education. 

The nationwide celebration of John Dewey’s 90th 
birthday reminds us of this increasing concern in this 
fateful twentieth century for a democratic educational 
philosophy and our search for practices consistent with 
it as essential to the preparation of American citizens. 
These first fifty years of the century now close with 
intensified research, evaluation, discussion, and con- 
ference in all of the educational fields and at all of the 
educational levels, centering on the questions : ‘‘What do 
we mean by democracy? What behaviors are necessary 
in order to act democratically? How does one best 
learn these behaviors? How can democratic attitudes 
and behaviors be evaluated ?” 

Educational publications have examined this crucial 
question of education for democratic citizenship with 
increasing tempo since war broke in Europe in 1939. 
Educators have suggested solutions and urged action. 
In a recent yearbook, Schools for a New World, the 
school administrators stress learning to live together 
as one of the crucial demands of an atomic age. They 
say: “We should grasp clearly the fact that we live in 
a world interdependent to a degree heretofore un- 
known, in which society must as never before supple- 





5 David E. Lilienthal. This I Do Believe. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1949, p. 28. 
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ment the incidental life experiences with a planned pro- 
gram of education for effective living together.” ° 

The recent report of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education was directed entirely toward the 

roblems of higher education for American democracy 
and states that the social role of education in a democ- 
racy “. . . is to enable the citizens to understand, ap- 
praise, and redirect forces, men, and events as these 
tend to strengthen or to weaken their liberties.” * 

Further it states: 

Democracy must be lived to be thoroughly understood. It 
must become an established attitude and activity, not just a body 
of remote and abstract doctrine—a way for men to live and work 
harmoniously together, not just words in a textbook or a series 
of slogans. — ; ; 

To achieve such practice in democratic action the President’s 
Commission recommends a careful review of administrative 
policies in institutions of higher education. Revision may be 
necessary to give students every possible experience in demo- 
cratic processes within the college community. Young people 
cannot be expected to develop a firm allegiance to the demo- 
cratic faith they are taught in the classroom if their campus 
life is carried on in an authoritarian atmosphere.* 


The U. S. Office of Education has recently issued a 
checklist of democratic practices for secondary schools 
by which both staff and students may make a self- 
evaluation of their beliefs and practices.” 

In our own field, a study has been under way for a 
two-year period by the National Association for Phys- 
ical Education of College Women. This study is being 
carried out by their Professional Leadership Committee 
and is a process study involving self-examination by 
the member institutions. The findings of the first two- 
year study was the subject of their biennial workshop 
meeting in Boston in 1949. In this study the basic prin- 
ciples of democracy were defined and the practices of 
promise by which these principles are put into effect 
were described. These practices were examined in three 
areas: The physical education program for college stu- 
dents, for major students, and in the area of staff under- 
standings and relationships.*° 


The Democratic Way 


If we are to clarify the contribution of physical edu- 
cation to democratic citizenship we will have to state as 
directly and clearly as we can what we believe to be 
the elements in this democratic way. Jefferson first 
stated them as “self-evident truths,” Adams called them 
“The American Dream,” Myrdal, “The American 
Creed,” Dewey, “The Democratic Ideal.” 1+ 1% 1% They 


6 American Association of School Administrators. Schools for a New 
World. Washington, D. C.: National Edueation Association, 1947, p. 94. 

7 President’s Commission on Higher Education. Higher Education for 
American Democracy. Vol. I: Establishing Goals. Washington, D. C.: 
President’s Commission on Higher Education, 1947, p. 5. 

8 Ibid, p. 14. 

®U. S. Office of Education. How Democratic Is Your School?. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Federal Security Agency, 1949. 

10 National Association for Physical Education of College Women. 
Practices of Promise in the Understanding and Use of the Democratic 
Process. The Association, 1949. 

James T. Adams. The Epic of America. Boston: Little Brown and 
Co., 1931. 

122Gunnar Myrdal. An American Dilemma. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1944. 

13 John Dewey. Democracy and Education. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1922. 
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rest on a deep conviction of the uniqueness, dignity, and 
worth of the individual person; responsibility for one’s 
own actions, concern for the welfare of others; belief 
in cooperative action; the belief that government is 
controlled by the citizen for the good of all and is not a 
value or end in itself. 

When we think of the demands upon citizens in the 
United States in this area of understanding and use of 
the democratic process, we find the categories used by 
the college study of value: 


1. Belief in the Uniqueness and Worth of Each Individual. 
a. Acceptance of self. 
b. Acceptance of differences. 
c. Empathy as a plus value beyond tolerance or sympathy. 

2. Responsibility for One’s Own Actions. 

a. Acceptance of mature action as a goal. 

b. Willingness to accept the results of one’s action without 
alibi or evasion. 

c. Sensitivity to the results of one’s actions upon others. 

3. Belief and Skill in Cooperative Action. 

a. Belief that planning and working together is an effective 
method, evidenced in habitual use of cooperative methods. 

b. Acceptance of majority rule. 

c. Protection of minority opinion. 

d. Belief in the emergent results of group thinking and 
action. 

4. Awareness of Democratic Principles and Ways They are 
Learned in Everyday Experience and Evidenced in One’s 
Actions. 

a. Explicit emphasis on democratic principles in educational 
experiences. 

b. Emphasis on relationship of beliefs to action in planning, 
acting, evaluating.” * 


In a recent article Brace declares: 


The tenets of democracy become a code of action by recogni- 
tion of their contribution to success and satisfaction in group 
activity. Such principles of democracy as respect for personal- 
ity, rights and liberty of others; a feeling of responsibility for 
the welfare of others; provision of opportunity for each indi- 
vidual to develop his natural gifts; freedom of participation in 
group decisions ; settlements of disputes by appeal to reason and 
majority opinion; freedom of speech; and a delegation of 
authority to individuals chosen by right of merit, but with 
retained right to withdraw authority, can function naturally 
in the informal situations of play and games, athletic sports, 
dance activities, combatives, and gymnastics as taught in our 
better programs of physical education. In order that these 
principles of democracy may function, there must be opportunity 
and guidance. The opportunities are present in physical educa- 
tion, and guidance comes through the teaching method used.” 


The Citizenship Education Study, sponsored by the 
Detroit public schools and Wayne University, has de- 
veloped the five qualities of the good citizen in the 
following statement : 


The good citizen . . . cherishes democratic values and bases 
his actions on them; recognizes the social problems of the times 
and has the will and the ability to work toward their solution; 
Is aware of and takes responsibility for meeting basic human 
needs; practices democratic human relationships in the family, 
school, community, and in the larger scene; possesses and uses 
knowledge, skills, and abilities necessary in a democratic so- 
ciety.” 

(Continued on page 264) 
1# National Association for Physical Education of College Women, op. 
ct., Dp. 13. 

6D. K. Brace. ‘‘The Contribution of Physical Education to Total 
Education,” Journal of the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, 20: 10 (December, 1949), p. 637. 

16 Citizenship Education Study. Understanding Democracy and Five 
Qualities of the Good Citizen. Detroit: Detroit Public Schools, 1948. 
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“THREE OFFICIALS ARE BEING CON- 

SIDERED FOR TONIGHT’S PLAYOFF,” 
“AFTER LAST NIGHT’S RHUBARB BETWEEN 
‘A’ HI AND ‘B’ HI, CONSIDERABLE TENSION 
IS—,” “OFFICIALS PUT ON THE SPOT AFTER 
64 PERSONAL FOULS WERE CALLED IN LAST 
NIGHT’S PLAYOFF,” “GAMES BEING TAKEN 
AWAY FROM THE PLAYERS.” You don’t see 
such headlines relating to the Phoenix Y-Church Bas- 
ketball League. We don’t use officials! 

The idea sounds impossible. We thought it was until 
we heard about the system devised by Fred A. Glenn, 
physical education director of the Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
YMCA. Honor-System Basketball, he calls it. It is 
just that. Ever since basketball was invented by Dr. 
Naismith of Springfield College in 1891, the game has 
been speeded up, and the job of refereeing has become 
increasingly difficult. With most players and coaches 
striving for all-important victories, it is inevitable that 
the fundamental objectives of the game are too often 
lost. Good sportsmanship and instinctive honesty are 
often absent from the game. We know that in our own 
Y-Church League, spectators frequently came to see the 
fights during the progress of the keenly played games, 
rather than to see basketball. 


QC" course you have read headlines like these: 


HE important point about honor-system basketball 

is that the players call their own fouls. The referee 
becomes the game supervisor and blows his whistle only 
when a player signals that he has made a foul. The 
supervisor has no authority over the play, but is present 
to blow his whistle and to be consulted with when there 
is any question on rules. Players may call fouls or vio- 
lations on themselves or their teammates but may not 
call fouls on their opponents. The game supervisor 
records all fouls players fail to call, but does so without 
halting play or invoking penalties. When a jump ball is 
called by a player, a substitute from either team, which- 
ever is nearest the play, may toss the ball up and return 
to his bench. 

The number of uncalled fouls is averaged against 
those called and a record is kept. The league cham- 
pionship is based on that average, and the team calling 
the highest percentage of fouls wins the major trophy. 
Of course, we have a trophy for the team that wins the 
most games also. The fouls which the players call on 
themselves are recorded in the usual manner. 

Two years ago we called the managers of our Y- 
Church League together and told them of Glenn’s honor- 
system basketball. We asked them to give serious 
thought to this idea and furnished material for them to 
read about how it was done and what the results were. 
Their first reaction was very unenthusiastic. A week 
later we met and held a long discussion. The men were 
skeptical, but agreed that the idea was a good one for 
the Y and the church to promote. They finally agreed 
to try the system for the entire season. After the end of 





Reproduced by permission from Association Forum, July-August, 1949. 
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Honor-System 
Basketball 


Players ealling their own 
fouls? Not impossible at all. 
It really works. 


RICHARD C. BABCOCK 


Young Men’s Christian Association 
Phoenix, Arizona 


the latter they would decide whether to use it a second 
year. 

In order to make it as easy as possible to play, two 
meetings were held in our gymnasium to which all 
players were invited. Two of the leading coaches in the 
city and the head of the referees’ association were asked 
to cover all phases of the game, especially fouls which 
even referees find difficult to call. Practically every 
player in the league attended these sessions and some 
of them learned more about the game of basketball than 
they had ever known before. With this pre-season 
training, the league started play. 


Results 


Here are some of the author’s observations on the 
honor system, after two seasons of play: 

1. It increased the players’ and spectators’ respect for 
the Y’s attempt to develop good moral fibre. 

2. The system has all the advantages of officiated 
basketball and a few more in addition. 

3. It presents a real challenge to every player. 

4. It puts each player on his own. He cannot lean 
upon officials for his honesty. 

5. Its benefits are lasting. They do not terminate 
with the end of the game or season. 

6. It offers more than the usual physical benefits. It 
is far more satisfying to win a game under this system, 
than in an officiated game. 

7. It permits self-expression. Players are lauded for 
the “tough ones” they call rather than for making points. 

8. It makes for a more open type of play. Hidden 
fouls are no longer attempted, and there is no intentional 
fouling. 

9. It develops courage to do the right things promptly 
and properly. 

(Continued on page 256) 
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(Ballroom, Hotel Adolphus) 


1. C. V. Mosby Co. 

2. E. R. Moore Co. 
; 3. Capezio, Inc. 

5. Coca Cola Co. 

6 

7 
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. Tom Broderick Co. 

- Marba, Inc. 

. Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 

9. Scott, Foresman and Co. 

2 10. General Mills, Inc. 

. Hillerich and Bradsby 

12. A. G. Spalding and Bros. 

13. Electric Aire Engineering Corp. 





r 14. Tampax, Inc. 
q 15. Rawlings Mfg. Co. 

1 : 16. Champion Knitwear Co., Inc. 
Ps 17. Petersen & Co. 


18. Pennsylvania Rubber Co. 
19. Logan Mfg. Co. 
: 21. Evaporated Milk Assoc. 
1 } 22. American Junior Bowling Congress 
23. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
24. J. E. Porter Corp. 
25. Geo. McArthur and Sons, Inc. 
- 26. W. J. Voit Rubber Co. 
27. United States Rubber Co. 
28. Aldrich and Aldrich, Inc. 
t 29. A. S. Barnes and Co. 
30. MacGregor-Goldsmith, Inc. 
. International Cellucotton Products 
Co. 
32. McConnell School Map Co., Inc. 


c 33. McConnell School Map Co., Inc. 
7 34. Wright and Ditson 
35. Medart Products, Inc. 
1 36. Medart Products, Inc. 
1 37. W. C. Hixson Co. 


38. Pepsi Cola Co. 

39. Square Dance Associates 

y 40. National Dairy Council 
41. Dudley Lock Corp. 

42. Dudley Sports Co. 

43. Game-Time, Inc. 
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. Frost Woven Wire Co. 
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Most of the commercial exhibits 
are located in the ballroom of the 
Adolphus and on the mezzanine of 
the Baker. There will be two com- 
mercial exhibits on the mezzanine of 
the Adolphus. In the listing shown 
underneath the floor plan it will be 
seen that number 4 and number 20 
in the Hotel Adolphus are not in- 
cluded. These were allowed for in 
the original plan but were later 
eliminated by the hotel. Numbers 3 
and 4 in the Baker Hotel are infor- 
mation booths. 

The educational exhibits will be in 
Parlor A on the mezzanine at the 
Hotel Adolphus. Booth assignments 
were not definite at the time we went 
to press. 


MEZZANINE, HOTEL BAKER 





Peda Spray Southwest Sales 


. Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 


Ahrens Mfg. Co., Inc. 


i | 2 
Educational Exhibits 
(Parlor A, Mezzanine, Hotel Adolphus) 


. The American National Red Cross 

. National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
. Dallas Independent School District 

. Fort Worth Public Schools 

. Dallas City Recreation Department 

. Baylor University 


Southern Methodist University 


. Texas State College for Women 

. North Texas State College 

. Webster Groves Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 
. National Commission on Safety Education 


The American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation 


. Cincinnati Public Schools 

. University City Schools, Mo. 

. East Texas State Teachers College 

. National Section on Women’s Athletics 

. National Tuberculosis Association 

. National YWCA 

. National Association for Physical Education of College 


Women 


. Phi Delta Pi 
. Allied Youth, Inc. 
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Making Use. of Student Leaders 


Let your students help! 


the field on a sunny afternoon late in the season 

and sees a class of sixty-five or seventy-five 
boys or girls playing speedball, he is apt to think that 
the job of the physical education teacher really isn’t 
such a difficult one. If he sees them using excellent 
techniques, employing clever and effective team plays, 
the various teams managed by well trained student lead- 
ers, and the game handled by competent student officials, 
he may conclude that the teacher’s life is fairly simple. 
But the situation might have been very different at 
the beginning of the season. If he were to see such a 
class then, when there were no student leaders, when 
no one knew any of the techniques, in fact when no 
one knew how the game was played, he might have 
a different concept of the task that faced the teacher. 
It is a big job and a hard one, but a wise teacher can 
use a great many students to make his own task easier 
and at the same time add immeasurably to the students’ 
enjoyment as well as to their social and psychological 
development. 

The following is presented as one way of attacking 
the problem of transforming a group of absolute begin- 
ners into a series of smoothly playing teams. 

Although seventy-five may seem to be a large class 
enrollment, and though it is agreed that smaller classes 
are far more desirable, we may as well face the fact 
that there are still far too many schools whose physical 
education classes number sixty to seventy-five. If 
sufficient equipment, shinguards, and space are available, 
the class should be divided into squads of eight or nine. 
Ask each squad to elect one person to be squad repre- 
sentative. Before the election takes place it is desirable 
to determine through class discussion what qualities 
are essential in a squad leader. With skillful guidance 
by the teacher many ideas on social relationships can 
be brought ovt. The following might suggest some of 
the essentials to be borne in mind in choosing a squad 
representative : 


W utes the high school principal strolls out on 
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1. Patience and kindliness in dealing with other mem- 
bers of the squad. 

2. Ability to learn, demonstrate, and present new 
techniques. 

3. Interest in and willingness to give extra time to 
learning and teaching of skills. 

After the first class period, the teacher should ar- 
range a time when the squad leaders can meet with him 
to have some special help and instruction in the various 
techniques to be learned in succeeding class periods. In 
teaching the skills to these squad leaders, the teacher 
should keep two things in mind, first, that these stu- 
dents must learn these skills particularly well, and sec- 
ond, that emphasis must be placed on the method used 
in the explanation so that the students will be better 
able to present this material to the squads. 

At the next meeting of the class, the teacher will 
explain and demonstrate the techniques or skills to be 
used in the day’s lesson. Whenever possible, student 
leaders should be used in the demonstration. The teacher 
should then give general supervision to the first practice 
so that any mass errors or misunderstandings can be 
corrected. From that point on, as the teacher moves 
through the group giving individual criticism while 
the students practice, the student leaders can give help 
to each member of their own squads. They should be 
able to answer questions and should also be able to see 
if any of their squad members are having particular 
difficulty. How much analysis and actual constructive 
criticism these student leaders can give will depend to 
a large extent on: 

1. Their experience and maturity. 

2. Their skill in actual thinking. 

3. Their actual knowledge of the material involved. 

4. The amount of time that can be spent in their 
preparation. 

All of them, however, should be able to tell and to 
show their own squad members how the techniques 

(Continued on page 262) 
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and fair play, the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation has joined with 
the National Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals of the NEA and the Babe Ruth Foundation in 
the Babe Ruth Sportsmanship Program. The purpose 
of the program is to disseminate information on and 
enlist enthusiasm for, good sportsmanship and fair 
play in the schools and for the general public. 

It is recognized that sportsmanship and good self- 
government go hand in hand. In a political community, 
as on the field of sports, interests clash, the rights of 
others must be recognized, and defeat as well as victory 
must be taken in stride. 

It is believed that the spirit of sportsmanship de- 
veloped on our playing areas and among those who look 


7: the desire to foster the spirit of sportsmanship 





from the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, and the Babe 
Ruth Foundation. Representatives from the National 
Association of State High School Athletic Associations 
serve in an advisory capacity. The writer acts as di- 
rector of the Program. Membership is as follows: 

For the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, NEA: Lloyd S. Michael, superintendent, 
Evanston Township Schools, and principal, Evanston 
Township High School, Evanston, Illinois, Chairman; 
Paul E. Elicker, executive secretary, National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals, 1201 16th 
Street, NW, Washington 6, D. C. 

For the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, NEA: Simon A. McNeely, 


The Babe Ruth Sportsmanship Program 


A report prepared by 


CARL A. TROESTER 
Executive Secretary, AAHPER 


on from the grandstand can be transferred in some de- 
gree to later adult-activities in the community, the state, 
the nation, and even in international relationships. It 
is to cultivate this spirit that the Babe Ruth Sportsman- 
ship Program was organized. The sportsmanship pro- 
gram has been created with the hope of enlisting greater 
enthusiasm for good sportsmanship and fair play 
throughout the secondary school system in the United 
States. 

Babe Ruth Foundation.—The Babe Ruth Foundation 
was incorporated in 1947 as a charitable, educational, 
and philanthropic organization dedicated to the youth 
of America. Its Board of Directors include J. Paul 
Cary, II, Albert B. Chandler, Ford Frick, William 
Harridge, Eric A. Johnston, Melvyn Lowenstein, 
Emory C. Perry, and Grantland Rice. The Babe Ruth 
Foundation was organized to promote the recreation 
and leisure-time interests of children; to assist in work 
aimed to control, treat, and prevent problems in the 
areas of juvenile behavior and emotionally disturbed 
children ; and to raise funds for improving child health. 
The Babe Ruth Sportsmanship Awards are in accord- 
ance with the well known interests of the former home- 
run king in the “kids of America,” and will serve as a 
living memorial to his fine performance as an athlete 
and as an inspiration to better sportsmanship. 

Program Organization—The Babe Ruth Sportsman- 
ship Program is controlled and directed by the National 
Babe Ruth Sportsmanship Awards Committee. The 
Committee is composed of two representatives each 
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Front and back of the Babe Ruth medallion award. 


U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C.; Pat- 
tric R. O’Keefe, director of physical and health educa- 
tion, Public Schools, Kansas City, Missouri. 

For the Babe Ruth Foundation: Melvyn G. Lowen- 
stein, Lowenstein, Pitcher, Amann, and Parr (law 
firm), 25 Broad Street, New York City; J. Paul Cary, 
II, Cary Transportation, Inc., 340 East 18th Street, 
New York City. 

State Babe Ruth Sportsmanship Awards Commit- 
tees representing educational organizations in the vari- 
ous states will assist the national committee to deter- 
mine the method of school participation in the program, 
aid in the selection of schools, and advise generally on 
state sportsmanship programs for secondary schools. 

The program is educational and philanthropic. All 
members of the national and state committees serve 
without salary as a professional service to the schools. 

Award Program. — Sportsmanship awards will be 
made each year to the two students (boy and girl in co- 
educational schools) in the junior or senior class who 
in the opinion of their fellow students have made the 
greatest contribution to the spirit of sportsmanship 

(Continued on page 266) 





Editorials 


Misuse of the Medical Excuse 


ERMANENT and blanket excuses from physical 
education should be discarded by both physicians 
and educators, according to a statement in the Report 
of the Conference on the Cooperation of the Physician 
in the School Health and Physical Education Program. 
Leading physicians agree that there should be a limit 
on the time of the excuse and a definite reason for it. 
Reports indicate that the misuse of the medical ex- 
cuse is one of the most troublesome problems in physi- 
cal education with exemptions ranging all the way from 
one to fifty percent. In one school, for example, 
twenty percent of the students were excused from 
physical education, a majority of them permanently. 
It is not uncommon in some school systems to observe 
students, who have been excused from physical educa- 
tion for health reasons, participating in jitterbug con- 
tests, championship “sand-lot” games, and in skiing 
or skating parties. Certainly parents, physicians, and 
educators who endorse such a practice cannot have a 
very high regard for physical education. 

Some family physicians, who sign excuses indis- 
criminately, apparently are more interested in pleasing 
than in serving their clients. Obviously, they have 
little or no respect for physical education. This is 
true, also, of many parents since a large percent of 
excuse cases have the consent of parents. But why is 
it that students and parents request exemptions from 
the program? Such an attitude by students, parents, 
and physicians means that either the program of physi- 
cal education is misunderstood, or it does not deserve 
respect, or both. 

What, then, should the teacher of physical education 
do to prevent the misuse of the medical excuse? In 
the first place, he must offer a program which demands 
the respect of students, parents, physicians, and edu- 
cators. He must make sure, through effective public and 
professional relations, that his program is understood 
by all. Finally, he must establish definite policies of 
cooperation with the medical profession in his com- 
munity. The local medical society should be urged to 
agree on uniform policies regarding excuses. All 
physicians should share in this since one doctor who 
signs excuses indiscriminately forces other physicians 
to do likewise. 

Chronic complaints over the misuse of the medical 
excuse will not solve the problem. In most school 
systems probably the fault lies largely with the physical 
educator who can do much toward its solution by con- 
ferences with students, parents, and physicians, by 
coordinating the problem with the total guidance pro- 
gram of the school, by establishing cooperatively with 
local physicians some definite policies and, above all, 
by developing a program worthy of respect— W. L. 
Hughes, Temple University, Philadelphia. 
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Limited Thinking or 
Limited Experience? 


Y kid can’t even chin himself!” was a comment 
heard recently as well as on many other occa- 
sions from parents of elementary school age boys and 
girls. A look at the opportunities for boys and girls 
for strengthening their arm and upper-body muscles 
makes an individual want to answer the question just 
asked with another: “what makes us think he should 
with his limited opportunities?” Further investigation 
leads an interested person to the playground of an 
elementary school and to the children’s backyards at 
home. 

Many school people point with pride to a slide, 
swings, and a horizontal ladder on playgrounds. The 
slide and the swing may give children an emotional 
thrill but contribute little to strengthening the muscles 
of the upper portion of the body. The horizontal 
ladder can and does contribute to muscle build- 
ing if hanging and traveling activities are repeated 
time and again. One ladder for a school of 300 
children would give 20 seconds a day for each child 
if every child wanted to use the ladder before 
school, at noon, and during the recess period of the 
average school day. Will 20 seconds a day contribute 
in any appreciable measure to building strong bodies is 
a question which can be answered negatively. Too 
many administrators and other school people in special- 
ized fields fail to recommend a sufficient number of 
pieces of apparatus, the types of apparatus conducive 
to strengthening bodies, and the place on the play- 
ground where apparatus should be installed. Appara- 
tus cannot take the place of games and rhythms but 
the increasing need, due to the impact of civilization, 
places it on the emergency list. Activities must be re- 
peated over and over on apparatus to complement 
rhythmical and game activities in making a balanced 
program. 

The backyard, which is becoming extinct in too many 
areas in the United States, follows the pattern sug- 
gested by unthinking or inexperienced school people. 
The amount of apparatus in the average backyard is 
very meager. If a child were fortunate in getting his 
turn on apparatus at school for even 20 seconds, he 
could then complement that experience by using appara- 
tus in his own backyard for a period long enough to 
influence development. 

The statement that a child could not chin himself 
would cause little concern were it not for the implica- 
tions of physical inadequacies in such a statement. 
The plea for more apparatus suitable for different 
ages, and for the interests and needs of every boy and 
girl is being made. Leaders in education, health, 
physical education, and recreation have been too con- 
servative in recommending the amount of equipment 
needed for the most important formative years of boys 
and girls and have been too willing to recommend the 
kind of apparatus popular in their own childhood days. 
—Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, Public Schools, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 
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Introducing Modern Dance to High 





ET’S bring the academic class into the gymnasium! 
It’s not a new idea. The Greeks did it in the 
Palestra and called the activity ““Pantomime”’* or 

“The Dance.” They used it as a medium of combining 
the cultural arts and giving them kinesthetic expression. 
It can be done in the modern gymnasium through the in- 
troduction of an art form new to most high school 
students, modern dance. This art form shares many 
elements in common with the other arts, especially with 
music, literature, the fine arts, and history. In pre- 
senting this material to high school classes in physical 
education, the teacher will meet with great success if 
she correlates the dance program with the subject 
matter drawn from these allied arts. By so doing she 
will make modern dance an agent of integration be- 
tween the thought processes of the academic studies 
on the one hand and the motor activities of physical 
education on the other. 

According to Dewey,’ the child who experiences some 
motor activity in the learning process learns best. Such 
motor learning stimulates more than one brain center 
and thus habit and memory patterns are formed. 
Physical education provides a fertile field for motor 
learning because the end results of physical education 


1 Lucian. Pantomime. (Trans. by W. H. Fowler.) Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1905. 

2John Dewey. Experience and Education. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1939. 
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School Students 


VERA M. McNAMEE 


Jeremiah E. Burke High School for Girls 
Boston, Massachusetts 


How about teaching the academic 
class through modern dance? 


Creative composition 
based on The Devil 
and Daniel Webster, 
contrapuntal performance. 


should terminate in the perfection of motor codrdina- 
tion. 

In broaching the subject of modern dance from the 
standpoint of motor education, a dual approach can be 
made (1) by arousing the interest of the students to the 
realization that perfection of coordination should not 
be regarded as terminal but should culminate in the 
formation of habit patterns useful in everyday life, 
and (2) by the use of these motor patterns or tech- 
niques as a form of expression in creative dance com- 
position. 

However, the methods employed in developing motor 
activity in physical education may be overemphasized. 
The degree of skill demonstrated is often made a pop- 
ular means of correct measurement, and many physical 
education programs gravitate toward routine drills in 
gymnastics, dance, and recreational skills. Thus the 
teacher of physical education is apt to remain wholly 
within the realm of motor activity. To remedy this 
poorly balanced type of teaching, the educator can 
motivate her work by making use of the social and cul- 
tural background of the academic studies of the cur- 
riculum. 

This use of physical education as a medium of cul- 
tural expression negates the idea of motor activity, 
ie., drill, for the sake of physical fitness alone, and 
instead promotes physical fitness through the perform- 
ance of motor activities which have been initiated from 
a higher cultural level. 

Thus, in the following teaching project, the students 

(Continued on page 257) 
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The Annual Health and Physical 


Education Report 


EDWARD J. DVORAK 


Minnesota Department of Health 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


HE end of the school year, of course, is an ex- 

tremely busy time. The prom, final examinations, 

coaching baseball and track, baccalaureate, gradu- 
ation, textbook inventories, and final grades, take up 
so much of the time that we sometimes overlook an 
extremely important professional duty—summarizing 
and evaluating our achievements of the past school 
year. 

By the careful use of facts and figures gathered 
during the year, we have a marvelous opportunity to 
compile a report that will indicate to the school board, 
administrators, and parents how our program has 
helped to promote the objectives of both education and 
living. This summary of accomplishments, based on 
objectives previously laid down, will also provide ma- 
terial that can be used as a foundation for recommend- 
ing improvements in the program. 

“How can I do a good job with the equipment I have 
to work with?” is a question frequently heard. If we 
can show that we are accomplishing the maximum good 
with the available equipment under existing conditions 
of time, personnel, and facilities, we are more likely 
to get additional equipment, if and when we ask for it. 
The chances of our recommendations being favorably 
received by our administrators and our boards of edu- 
cation will be heightened if our recommendations are 
based on well established needs and presented in written 
form. Too: frequently the busy administrator takes 
lightly or entirely forgets verbal requests or recom- 
mendations. 

The typical annual report will probably be too vol- 
uminous to be published in its entirety in the local news- 
paper. Excerpts from it, however, might very well 
be given to the newspaper. In this way, we can keep 
people informed about our program, its accomplish- 
ments, and its contributions to the health and welfare 
of the entire community. 
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A public relations device 


Content of an Annual Health and Physical 
Education Report 


Purpose 


The purpose of the annual report is to give a sum- 
mary of the health and physical education program for 
a particular school year and on the basis of the sum- 
mary to make recommendations for the following years. 


Physical Education 


The general plan of administration should be ex- 
plained, including the grades in which physical educa- 
tion is required, the number of times each class meets 
in a week, and whether a curriculum guide was followed 
in planning the local program. 

Special events carried on as part of the physical 
education program should be included. The program 
for the physical education demonstration, activities of 
the Leaders’ Club, summaries of physical education ex- 
hibitions, and similar information might well be listed. 

1. Testing Program.—The improvement of physi- 
cal efficiency is an objective claimed by physical educa- 
tion. By using records of performances on some stand- 
ardized physical efficiency test administered at different 
times during the school year, we may show to what 
degree our students have improved in physical effici- 
ency.* For example, a simple table may be constructed 
as follows: 

PuysicaL Erriciency Test RESULTS 

Grade 10 (Boys) 

No. Receiving 


1st Test (Fall) Final Test (Spring) 


Grade Grade Grade No. Receiving Grade 
A 0 A 4 
B 5 B 10 
C 5 Cc 14 
D 14 D 1 
F 5 F 0 





* The State Department of Education of Minnesota, Division of Health, 
Physical Education, Recreation, and Safety, has standardized a physical 
efficiency test on a statewide basis. 
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A statement may also be included showing how marks 
are determined. The weight of physical efficiency test 
scores, the amount of improvement shown in physical 
efficiency, the marks earned on achievement tests, the 
marks earned on written tests, special qualities such as 
leadership and cooperation shown, should be explained 
as they are used in determining marks for physical 
education work. 

2. Intramural Program.—A _ statement should be 
made as to what activities are engaged in on an intra- 
mural basis during the various seasons of the school 
year, and the extent of participation in the various 
activities should also be noted. The extent of par- 
ticipation might best be listed as the percentage of 
students taking part who were eligible to participate in 
each activity. As a fitting ending for this section of 
the report, it would be well to find the total number 
participating in the entire program as compared with 
the total number who were eligible to participate. This 
comparison would give us an indication of the popu- 
larity of our programs and a basis for future planning 
to attain wider participation. 


Health Appraisal 


A statement should be made in reference to the 
health record system, frequency of health examinations, 
manner of recording results of examinations, method of 
referral, and means of follow-up. The following in- 
formation should be tabulated on results of physicians’ 
examinations : 

Total number examined. 

Total number found to have remediable defects. 

Total number found to have ‘remediable defects 
who had defects corrected. 

A note indicati.g the number of examinations con- 
ducted routinely and the number of examinations 
which resulted from teacher and nurse referrals. 

The number of participants in the individual and 
adapted physical education program should also be 
noted. 

1. General Screening: 

a. Vision testing. Since each classroom teacher 
on the elementary level is responsible for the screening 
of her own pupils, the director may obtain from her 
the information needed for compiling his report. (This 
information is also recorded on the permanent health 
record cards kept in central files.) Information is 
also obtained from the person or persons responsible 
for screening on the secondary level. The following 
is a suggested form to use when summarizing this in- 
formation : 

Total number tested. 

Total found to have defects. 

Total physicians’ reports received. 

On the basis of physicians’ reports, the following 
information should be tabulated: 

No action recommended. 

Refractions recommended. 

Refractions made. 

Surgery recommended. 
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Surgery completed. 

No action taken by family. 
A statement should be made explaining how notices 
are sent to parents whose children apparently need 
medical attention for their eyes. Follow-up proce- 
dures for those not responding should also be noted. 

b. Audiometer testing. The procedure for assembl- 
ing data on screening for hearing may be similar to the 
one followed for vision testing. The following are 
some items that might be included: 


Total number of students tested. 

Percent having normal hearing. 

Percent having slight hearing loss for high tones. 

Percent having marked hearing loss for high tones. 

Percent having moderate hearing loss for all tones 
(difficulty in understanding spoken voice in 
many situations ). 

Percent having marked hearing loss for all tones 
(unable to hear any tone until it is at least 35 
decibels loud). 

Percent for whom preferential seating was recom- 
mended. 

Percent of entire school population who needed 
medical attention. 

Percent of entire school population who received 
medical attention. 


Additional tabulations may be made from these data 
if desired for the purpose of gaining further insight 
into the hearing status of various groups and for the 
purpose of making comparisons. For example, in the 
director’s report submitted to the superintendent of 
schools in Lake City, Minnesota, dated May 21, 1948, 
it was noted that 96.7 percent of the girls in grades 
8-12) had normal hearing while only 75.7 percent of 
the boys in the same grades had normal hearing. 

c. Weighing and measuring. The procedures and 
policies in reference to weighing and measuring should 
be explained. The percentage of individuals who devi- 
ated excessively from their own expected rates of 
growth and development should be listed along with 
the action taken. 

d. Posture. If a posture campaign has been held, 
the report should include a brief explanation of how 
the educational phase was conducted and mention made 
of any culminating activity such as an assembly pro- 
gram or Posture Day. In Minnesota, the Minnesota 
Public Health Association sponsors a posture campaign 
in which a special day is designated as “Posture Tag 
Day.” 


Health Protection 


1. Immunization and Testing Program.—The plan- 
ning for and the administration of the immunization 
program should be briefly stated. Information should 
be given as to the grade or grades in which protective 
services are offered, how the cost of these services is 
defrayed, and the means used to get parental permis- 
sion for these services. 

A statistical table should be prepared to show the 

(Continued on page 263) 
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A Cooperative School Health 


Examination 
Program 


A plan based upon the joint 
responsibility of the home, 
school, and community. 


N our school district we feel we have a plan to solve 
the school health examination problem. Health 
services for our schools were planned in conjunction 

with our health course of study, about three years ago. 
Based upon the joint responsibility of the home, the 
school, and the community such services among others 
stress examinations at certain grade levels which are to 
be done at the office of the family doctor. 

In setting up these plans few people disagree with 
such a program in theory. It is generally conceded that 
for an effective program, health habits that will be firmly 
entrenched and that will build lasting behavior patterns 
must be established. The health examination in the 
school clinic, with the school officials planning the time 
and follow-up, leaves little for the individual to do in 
planning for such an examination to safeguard his own 
or his child’s health. Also, the amount of time available 
in such a situation does little to establish the rapport be- 
tween the patient and the doctor. All these, as well as 
many other arguments that could be added are probably 
familiar to the reader, but the difficulty of coordinating 
the “doctor’s office” program has reduced the number 
of areas in which it has been tried. 

Ours is a district of over 6,000 children in a city of 
approximately 31,000. “Due to a large, federally owned 
naval shipyard (which is our only large industry) we 
have a very low tax evaluation; therefore money for 
schools is mostly supplied by the state and the district 
gets only essentials. During the war years our city 
mushroomed overnight with enrollment doubling and 
tripling in as many years. During these years the schools 
contracted for nursing service from the public health de- 
partment as private nurses were not available. The 
Health Department also took over a newly formed visit- 
ing nursing service and funds for these projects were 
made available by a public health pooling fund to which 
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several agencies contributed. Technically, the school 
doctor is the health officer. A year later, under special 
funds made available by the state, a health coordinator 
was added to the staff which makes up the school health 
department today. 


The maternal, infant, and preschool services consti- 
tute one phase of a completely generalized nursing serv- 
ice (including bedside care to the sick) within the 
Bremerton-Kitsap County Health Department. This 
phase of a public health nursing program is of special 
importance, because “the health, and even the life of 
the child, the health and well-being of the family, de- 
pend to a great extent on the physical and mental health 
of the mother.” + 


| planning the health course of study we had two 

choices: (1) Setting up a program which was the 
best possible program, or (2) setting up a program that 
would fit our limited facilities and finances. We decided 
it was good for a school system to reach toward an ideal 
for in that way lies growth. We also realized our pro- 
gram would not be realized in a year or so, but might 
take as many as five or ten years for fulfillment. Such 
was the thought behind the plan for our health exami- 
nations. 


Our first year we called together a community com- 
mittee and asked them for aid in beginning a health ex- 
amination program. On the committee were members 
of the Bremerton Council of Parents and Teachers, 
members of the School Health Committee of the Kitsap 
County Community Health Council, public health nurses, 
and the health officer from the Health Department, the 
school superintendent, and the health coordinator. 


1 National Organization of Public Health Nursing. Manual of Public 
Health Nursing, 3rd ed. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1939, p. 160. 
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EDYTHE TUCKER 


Health Coordinator 
Bremerton Public Schools 


and 


GRACE LUBY 


Supervisor of Nurses 
Bremerton-Kitsap County Health Department 
Bremerton, Washington 


The parent-teacher group agreed to spearhead our 
plan as their Summer Health Round-Up Program, 
which is one of their nationally prescribed goals, but 
they were reluctant to canvass the homes for preschool 
children. Asa result, the first year the plan adopted was 
the substitution of the School Health Examination Form 
in the place of the regulation Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion Round-Up Form. Through preschool groups and 
the newspapers publicity centered around the fact that 
the schools expected each child to come to schoc! with a 
Health Examination Form filled in by his local doctor, 
such forms to be available from booths in certain down- 
town stores during the month of August. 

The response was good for a “trial balloon” serving 
to show us the weaknesses in our program. Parents 
had two valid objections to the plan: (1) Examinations 
might be good, fair, or none at all, but (2) charges 


ranged from $1.00 for the doctor’s signature with his . 


reaction of, “What’s all this newfangled nonsense all 
about anyway?” to a complete examination for $15.00, 
which parents could ill afford to pay. 

Schools had an additional three objections: (1) The 
school nurse had no contact with the examination or the 
child until the parent presented the child and proof of 
the health examination at the school building in Sep- 
tember ; (2) this, of course, allowed no time for correc- 
tion before school entrance, and (3) since the school 
had no census showing which school children could be 
expected there was a very incomplete coverage of the 
school children who would enter school. 


BEFORE time to plan for the second year’s program 
three important things had happened in the com- 
munity that had a definite bearing on this matter : 

1. On the original committee we had no representa- 
tive of the local medical society, though it was to center 
with the private doctor. During this year the Com- 
munity Health Council gained the support and active 
participation of the Kitsap County Medical Society and 
we were extremely fortunate in having assigned as rep- 
resentative an interested young doctor who was en- 
thusiastic about the school program. 

2. The rise in the birth rate in the community, causing 
considerable crowding in our schools, made a survey of 
our community a necessity to determine the number of 
children who.could be expected to enter our schools 
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within the next six years, with the purpose of planning 
an adequate building program. 

3. The third matter that had direct bearing on this 
program was the opportunity that was taken by the 
superintendent, the health coordinator, and two public 
health nurses, to attend a short health education course 
given by Dr. Dorothy Nyswander at the University of 
Washington during the intervening summer months. 
Our superintendent, who had always been an active 
and extremely interested backer of the school health pro- 
gram, had his original idea reaffirmed, namely, that 
despite the difficulty in administration the health ex- 
amination of the school child should be done ideally in 
the office of his family doctor. 


ee the spring time rolled around again the 
school directors had authorized a census of all 
preschool children to take place in March. The com- 
mittee met again and our superintendent turned a deaf 
ear to all pleas that our health examination program 
should be tried anywhere but in the ideal situation. He 
proposed that while the Parent-Teacher workers 
knocked at doors all over the city finding how many 
preschool children our city had they should also take 
with them a letter and the health examination blank to 
parents of children who would enter school the coming 
fall. With this in mind the committee agreed to give the 
plan one more try. 

Preliminary planning included a complete airing of the 
problems of parents and the school as listed above. Our 
doctor representative presented the PTA Health Round- 
Up Form and the School Health Examination blank to 
the medical society and thoroughly discussed the pro- 
gram with them. The ‘reason for the examination was 
made clear to all physicians and a standard price was 
agreed upon. Parent-Teacher Association members who 
read this article will be interested to note that the form 
chosen by the doctors was that drawn up as the National 
PTA Health Round-Up Form. The school form was 
considerably shorter but doctors agreed that a guide for 
examination of the school child was desirable as many 
who were not regularly working with the well child 
needed this to remind them of the items which they 
would have to check. 

In order to insure early examinations and to allow 
time by the doctors to give each child a good examina- 
tion, a time schedule was set up. Each elementary 
school in the district was assigned a two-week period 
during which time children who would attend that school 
were to visit the doctor. For children who went during 
the specified time the doctors agreed upon a fee of $2.00. 
Children taken at any other time were to be charged 
$4.00, thus assuring an even distribution of the load and 
ample time for removal of tonsils and correction of other 
defects. Welfare cases were arranged for under the 
medical care program but doctors agreed that marginal 
cases would be taken care of by the doctor of the fam- 
ily’s choice. 

Newspapers and radios carried the health round-up 
story and doctors were contacted individually by the 

(Continued on page 260) 
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Health Education 


The Children’s Bureau of the Federal Security Agency an- 
nounces the publication of a chart book for 1947 on infant, child- 
hood, and maternal mortality. A limited supply is available for 
free distribution. 

Boys and Girls Week will be observed this year from April 29- 
May 6. Emphases during the week will be on health, citizenship, 
character building, and service. A manual of program sugges- 
tions can be obtained by writing to 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 

Peru is the 16th member of the Pan-American Sanitary Or- 
ganization to join the World Health Organization. Peru be- 
comes the 67th member of the latter. 

Cereal Institute, Inc., 135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, 
Illinois, has introduced a comprehensive bulletin entitled Jt’s 
Smart to Eat Breakfast to be made available to secondary 
schools. This booklet was published by the American Education 
Press. It is directed to the teenager stressing the importance 
of good eating habits, especially breakfast. 

Better Classroom Daylighting, a new twenty-page booklet by 
Detroit Steel Products Co., 3299 Griffin Street, Detroit 11, 
Michigan, tells how to improve the quantity and quality of 
daylight in the construction of new schools without extra cost. 
Minimum daylighting requirements are outlined including rec- 
ommended sizes of windows; control of brightness through 
blinds, shades or special glass; proper interior decoration, seat- 
ing arrangements and classroom equipment. The book is the 
result of 27 years of research done in collaboration with the 
Universit¥ of Michigan. 

In the interest of 15 million Americans who have suffered 
significant loss of hearing, the American Hearing Society 
sponsors National Hearing Week each year. May 7-13 has 
been designated this year as National Hearing Week. Chapters 
in 119 cities provide a variety of services, such as audiometer 
tests, lip-reading instruction, speech correction, voice improve- 
ment, auditory training, hearing-aid consultation, courses for 
parents of hard-of-hearing children and instruction for pre- 
school children with a hearing loss. Recreational activities are 
also offered as part of the rehabilitation program. Services are 
available free or at a nominal fee. 

Twenty-seven states do not now require hearing tests for 
school children. Parents should be informed that childhood 
disease may produce a hearing loss, that in many cases deafness 
can be prevented, and that frequently the “slow” student needs 
only to have adequate care of a hearing loss to permit him to 
progress in school as well as a child with normal hearing. 


Physical Education 


An interesting article, “Planned Physical Education,” pre- 
pared by Pauline Dimeny appeared in The Oklahoma Teacher. 
It discusses what physical education means to the pupil, the 
teacher, and the principal of an elementary school. 

A joint committee report entitled “Standards in’ Athletics for 
Boys in Secondary Schools” recently has been completed and 
will appear in a later issue of the Journal. The report was 
prepared by representatives from the AAHPER, National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, and National Fed- 
eration of State High School Athletic Associations. 


Recreation 


American teachers who look forward to traveling during their 
summer vacations, or who want to interest their students in 
travel, can choose from a wide variety of low-cost hosteling 
trips scheduled by American Youth Hostels, 6 East 39th Street, 
New York City. 
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General 


During the 76th annual convention of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, three sessions were cooperatively 
organized by the AAHPER and the AASA. The session titles 
were “What About Extra Compensation for Additional School 
Services?” “Camping Education as a Part of the Curriculum,” 
and “Issues Affecting Health Services in the Public Schools,” 

The National Exhibitors Association of the AAHPER has 
presented the Association with two typewriters for use at 
national and district conventions. 


Membership Highlights 


Congratulations go to state membership chairmen and co- 
workers in the States of Florida, Maryland, North Dakota, and 
Utah. These four states have achieved their national member- 
ship goal for 1949-50. At this writing several other states are 
nearing their quotas. 

Various interesting samples of membership enlistment and 
membership reports have been received in the national office. 
One of the most recent reports came from W. P. Patterson, 
Florida membership chairman. He has printed copies of an 
outline map of the state showing all counties. From the mem- 
bership list received from the national office he prepared a 
breakdown of membership as to types, thus showing a complete 
picture of the national membership for each county and the 
entire state. 

Wilfred C. Collin, Pennsylvania membership chairman, has 
outlined some effective plans for national membership enlist- 
ment. We appreciate the fine cooperation given to him and the 
headquarters staff by those assisting in this project. 

We wish to commend the following people for excellent mem- 
bership work during the past few months: Mabel Lee, Lincoln, 
Nebraska; Mattie Dell Webb, Dallas, Texas; Lucile Frazer of 
Petersburg, Virginia; Donnie Cotteral, Denton, Texas; Mar- 
jorie Crisp and James Long of Wake Forest, North Carolina; 
Maude Norris of Atlantic City, New Jersey; George Nagel of 
Springfield, Massachusetts; and C. O. Jackson of Urbana, 
Illinois. 





Central District News 





By L. R. Marti, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks 


IOWA By William Happ 


On January 14, 1950, officers and committee members of the 
Iowa Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion met in Des Moines to plan the following year’s program 
and discuss the various problems of the state association. The 
following were present: Jean Bontz, president; Norma Becker, 
vice president; Finn B. Ericksen, first vice president; Hugo 
Otopalik, secretary ; Genevieve O. Johnson, treasurer; William 
Happ, editor; Ella Seaburn; Helen Spencer; Jane Fink; Rus- 
sell E. Dickinson; Roscoe Abbott; Lillian Castner; Leonard C. 
Murray, State Department of Health; and Harry J. Schmidt. 

L. C. Murray of the State Department expressed his views 
concerning aid that his department could give the association in 
promoting health in the public schools. The problem of increas- 
ing our membership and increasing interest in our association 
was discussed. A plan whereby the professional training in- 
stitutions could be kept in constant touch with the association 
was formulated. 

On March 11, 1950, the Iowa state conference on the Jackson’s 
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Mill report was held in Cedar Falls at ISTC with Jean Bontz as 
program chairman. 

Frank Sills of the University of Iowa is offering consultative 
services for the public schools of Iowa in the area of corrective 
physical education. 

Representing Iowa at the Central District Association Meet- 
ing in Duluth were Gladys Scott, Frank Sills, Peter Everett, 
Margaret Fox, Ella Critz, and Miss Sally Voxx of SUI; 
Eugene Garbee of Drake University; and Dorothy Pulley of 
Grinnell College. 

A dance symposium for Iowa high schools is being planned 
by the class in dance in education at Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege. To date, twenty-two high schools have indicated an 
interest in the project which will include student participation 
in both technique and composition. 





Northwest District News 


By Katharine Fox, University of Washington, Seattle 


MONTANA By David P. Cole 


Seventy-five teacher-training institution administrators, teach- 
ers, and MEA officers were recently summoned to a three-day 
conference in Helena by Greater University Chancellor George 
A. Selke and Mary M. Condon, state supervisor of public in- 
struction. The purpose of this meeting was to attempt to make 
general improvement in teaching, both in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools as well as in the state teacher-training institu- 
tions. Workshop sessions were devoted to elementary, second- 
ary, and junior high school problems with special groups 
giving attention to the areas of music, home economics, voca- 
tional agriculture, and health and physical education. 

Recommendations from this group were (1) that health 
conservation instruction be given to all prospective teachers, 
(2) that work in methods in health education be required for the 
new Administrators’ Credential and for certification of all 
science, guidance, physical education, and elementary school 
teachers, (3) that a wide program of in-service training be 
established, and (4) that a single summer session be estab- 
lished at one of the higher educational institutions using all 
available skilled personnel. 

Mr. Charles F. Hertler, chairman, department of health and 
physical education at Montana State University, is teaching a 
course in curriculum and the activity program through the 
Extension Service in Hamilton, Montana. Over fifty teachers 
and administrators from Ravalli County are meeting each 
Thursday for this work. 

Our departments of physical education, music, and sociology 
at the state university are cooperating in offering a combined 
course in recreational leadership. A different phase is covered 
during each quarter, with club leadership receiving current 
emphasis. 

Considerable interest is being shown by several physical edu- 
cation major students in a career in physical therapy. Four 
students from Montana State University have received scholar- 
ships from the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis and 
are completing their advanced study at Stanford University. 


OREGON By Katherine M. Rahl 


The State Board of Higher Education in Oregon has given 
Oregon State College a major in physical education. For a 
period of eighteen years the students who attended Oregon 
State College and wished to specialize in physical education were 
forced to major in human biology because of a policy of alloca- 
tion of function which permitted only the University of Oregon 
to give a major. The new ruling does not alter the status of 
health education, for which a major has always been given in the 
school of education. The new ruling places the major in phys- 
ical education under the school of education, also. 

The new head of the physical education department at Lin- 
field College, McMinnville, succeeding Henry Lever, who re- 
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tired last year, is Harold G. Smith. Mr. Smith has a master’s 
degree from Washington State College and is working on his 
doctorate at the University of Oregon. Linfield College wil} 
graduate twenty-two students with majors in physical education 
in June. 

Social Hygiene Day in Oregon was in the form of a workshop 
for four different divisions. The school and college section 
adopted two resolutions to further the program: one, that a rec- 
ommendation be submitted to the State Board of Higher Educa- 
tion that courses in family life education and social hygiene be 
required for all teachers in training; two, that discussions con- 
cerning in-service training be included in the next school admin- 
istrators’ conference. Committees were appointed to implement 
the two recommendations. 


WASHINGTON By Ruth Weythman 


One of the highlights in teacher-education planning in Wash- 
ington state was the February meeting at Central Washington 
College of Education of representatives from institutions who 
are concerned with the training of teachers. These representa- 
tives were from the departments of health, physical education, 
and recreation and from the departments of education. The con- 
ference was called by the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, and to give added stimulus to the thinking and planning, 
Miss Elsa Schneider, consultant in health and physical education, 
U. S. Office of Education, was present. 

The chief problem before the group was the planning for the 
general certificate which is to be granted to teachers in the state. 
The competencies which the teacher should have to be an 
effective person in the teaching field were given serious thought. 

The Do-Si-Do Square Dance Club at Central Washington 
College now has a participating membership of over fifty. They 
have been active as a recreational dance group, and have given 
demonstrations in the local area. Co-advisers are Mrs. 
Patricia Miller, graduate assistant in women’s physical educa- 
tion, and Miss Betty Lunty of the College physical education 
staff. 





Women’s Athletic News 


By Ruth M. Schellberg, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 





The 1949 supplement to Educational Films in Sports is ready 
now and may be purchased through the Washington office, 1201 
Sixteenth St.. NW, Washington, D. C. 

In Utah a volleyball tournament was held at the women’s 
gymnasium at Brigham Young University on February 235. 
Officials for the games were the physical education majors of 
Utah State College at Logan, the University of Utah in Salt 
Lake City, and Brigham Young University at Provo. Box 
lunches were served from 12 to 1 o’clock and a noon hour pro- 
gram was presented by faculty members and physical education 
majors. Students and faculty members of Brigham Young Uni- 
versity and Spanish Fort High School acted as hostesses. 

The Oklahoma Rating Board gave tests for volleyball ratings 
in Oklahoma City on January 7. Chairman of the board, Ruth 
Lindsey, and volleyball chairman, Maurine Bowling, adminis- 
tered the test with Carole Hass and Elizabeth Hecht serving 
as judges. 

Volleyball tests and a discussion of basketball rule changes 
were given at Tulsa on January 14. Basketball chairman, 
Valerie Colvin, assisted by Ruth Lindsey, Maurine Bowling, 
and Carole Hass were in charge. 

On February 13 in Chickasha eight students received national 
ratings in volleyball. Students playing during these tests were 
from Oklahoma University and Oklahoma College for Women. 
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The Oklahoma Athletic Federation of College Women has 
planned a camp-out for May 6 at Southern State College, 
Durant. 





Southwest District News 


By Lloyd Webster, Public Schools, Los Angeles 





CALIFORNIA By Arvid Pauly 


The health and physical education department of San Diego 
County Schools will produce a 16 mm. colored film depicting 
playdays in rural areas. This will be produced by Glenn Arnett, 
coordinator of health, physical education, and recreation. 

The State Department of Education, division of health, phys- 
ical education, and recreation, held two significant workshops in 
health education during the month of March. These workshops 
were planned primarily for health education leaders from schools 
and health departments from the San Francisco Bay Area and 
selected northern California counties and large cities, and were 
held at the Sonoma Mission Inn from March 11 through March 
14. A similar workshop was held in southern California at 
Glenn Ranch, which is west of Fontana in the beautiful San 
Bernardino Mountains. Fourteen southern California counties 
and selected large cities sent representatives to this conference. 
The services of well qualified consultants and resource personnel 
from universities, colleges, State Departments of Public Health 
and Education and local school and health departments were pro- 
cured for the workshop. These workshops were under the direc- 
tion of the Bureau of Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
and were financed with funds from the W. K. Kellogg Founda- 
tion. Cecyl Havelin directed the program. 

Caroline W. Coleman, assistant supervisor of physical educa- 
tion for women, has taken a sabbatical leave from the Berkeley 
campus to study in England and Sweden. 

Jack E. Hewitt’s article “Fear of the Water” which appeared 
in the May, 1947, issue of the Journal has since been reprinted 
by Beach and Pool, the National Canadian Red Cross Society, 
and in Australia in the physical education journal in. that 
country. 

Franklin Henry has returned to the men’s: physical education 
staff of the University of California after a semester’s sab- 
batical leave. Dr. Henry spent most of his time writing a book 
on physiological hygiene. 

The Western Society of Physical Education for College 
Women held its twenty-fifth annual conference January 20-21 
at the Hotel Claremont, Berkeley, California, with the women’s 
physical education staffs of the University of California and the 
City College of San Francisco as hostesses. 

General meetings were devoted to panel discussions of the 
group process in physical education with Bruce Gates, associate 
general secretary of the Oakland YMCA, presiding; to the In- 
ternational Congress of Physical Education; and to the Lingiad, 
with Ruth Wilson, of the University of Washington, presiding. 

Section meetings included a report from the Committee on 
Expected Competencies for Physical Education Majors at the 
End of the Fourteenth Grade, general campus recreation prob- 
lems, objectives in physical education for college women, and 
public relations. 

Informal discussion groups were concerned with teacher edu- 
cation, body mechanics, camping in the physical education pro- 
gram, skill testing, recent research in physical education, stand- 
ardization of skill techniques, the experimental program for 
physical education majors at the University of California at 
Los Angeles, adequate teacher training in dance for major 
students, dance in the elementary schools, and discussion of the 
new visual aids catalogue. 

Ruth Weythman is the retiring sieaihiets of the Western 
Society of Physical Education for College Women and Marie 
Nogues of Mills College was elected the president for the next 
biennium. 

The divisions of health and physical education and audio- 
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visual education, of the Los Angeles County superintendent of 
schools’ office, recently cooperated in producing a short, illus- 
trated script on posture education, using a tape recording and 
slides on a Keystone Overhead projector. The information on 
posture, suitable for use with high school girls, was recorded by 
several voices and correlated with colored slides to illustrate 
the material presented. A recording well done with valid posture 
information and interesting slides might be a means of stimulat- 
ing interest in posture in regular physical education classes, 
One advantage of the use of the tape recording is that it can be 
stopped easily at any point for further discussion by the class. 


NEVADA By Ruth Russel] 


The Orchesis club and the American rhythms dance class at 
the University of Nevada have presented a series of programs 
this semester. On February 4 this group performed for the 
Women’s Faculty Club of the University, and on February 10 
the performance was repeated for the Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of the Veterans’ Memorial School. 

Roller skating has been started as a corecreational activity at 
the University of Nevada. Every Saturday night the gym- 
nasium is open to students and faculty members. 


a 
NEW MEXICO By Caskey Settle 


New Mexico welcomes Dr. Dudley DeGroot as head football 
coach at the University of New Mexico. We are glad to have 
a man who is not only a nationally known coach, but also an 
outstanding physical educator. 

The annual White Sands playday was held on April 8, with 
200 athletes from fifteen schools taking part. It is sponsored 
by the Alamogordo Chamber of Commerce, and administered by 
Ruth Turpin and Rolla Buck, of the public high school. In- 
cluded in the program were the White Sands relays, with sixteen 
events, and competition for high school boys and girls in volley- 
ball, softball, tug-of-war, races, sack races, and three-legged 
races. 

New Mexico Western College has a ten-team intramural 
basketball league for men. 

The faculty at Carlsbad High School challenged the winners 
of the physical education class volleyball tournament for boys 
and defeated them. Carlsbad High School has 100 girls in its 
GAA, with a lively sports and social program. 

Hobbs High School is starting to build a new 6,000 seat 
football stadium, to be ready for the first game next fall. The 
construction is structural steel. Funds will come from ticket 
sales. 

One of New Mexico Highlands University’s twelve teams in 
the men’s basketball league is composed of Indians. They are 
at the top of the league with one more game to play. They 
never seem to tire in a game and are splendid sportsmen. 


UTAH 


The vacancy created in the Salt Lake County recreation de- 
partment by the election of Joe L. Christensen to the Salt Lake 
City commission has been filled by the appointment of Paul Rose 
to the position of recreation director. Salt Lake City has ap- 
pointed Wayne Simper to the position of superintendent of 
recreation, thus filling the vacancy created by Ken Scott’s 
resignation. 

Professor H. B. Hunsaker of the Utah State Agricultural 
College directed a very successful workshop in physical educa- 
tion for seventy teachers in Millard County. The workshop 
group mét once a week for fifteen weeks and worked toward 
the twin objectives of an evaluation of the present physical edu- 
cation program in Millard County, and planning a progressive 
graded program for grades 1-12 in the light of the results of the 
evaluation. 

Vaughn L. Hall, secretary and treasurer of the Utah Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, reports a 
membership of 260 as of February 1. 

Dr. E. Allen Bateman, state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, and Dr. John W. Spies, newly appointed health commis- 
sioner for the State Department of Health, have agreed to the 
creation of a joint health committee of representatives from 
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the two departments. The function of the committee will be to 
coordinate the efforts of the departments in the promotion of a 
better health program for children of school age. 

Three of the six districts of the Utah Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation have held their annual meet- 
ings. District II featured a program of demonstrations and 
films on dancing and skiing at its meeting at Granite High 
School on February 25. Warren Allsop of Bingham High 
School is district chairman. District VI met in Parowan on 
March 4, under the leadership of Ray Waters, and District I, 
in Richmond, March 18, with Heber Whiting in charge. 





Southern District News 


By Mary Kate Miller, Florida State University, Tallahassee 


ALABAMA By Cordelia Lundquist 


The Dolphin Club of Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, 
- Alabama, will present their annual water show this spring. The 
‘Club is very happy to announce that membership has been opened 
to the men on the campus who meet the requirements of the 
Club. The program will be “Aqua Flight” and the group will 
tour the world in music. All types of music will be used. The 
Dolphin Club is under the direction of Miss Harriette Donahoo. 

Troy State Teachers College, Troy, Alabama, recently nego- 
tiated contracts for a new stadium which is already under con- 
struction east of the golf course. Out of the total capacity 
(5,000 seats), 3,000 are under contract for the opening football 
game of the 1950 season. Parking space for 1,000 cars is 
planned and relocation and remodeling of the clubhouse and 
No. 10 hole have been started. Mrs. Edward Murphee, former 
physical education instructor at Troy State Teachers College, 
returned to the faculty February 1 to complete the year for Mrs. 
Harold McLeod, who has been granted a temporary leave. Mrs. 
Murphee will assume responsibility for all curricular and extra- 
curricular activities in the women’s division. A tennis clinic 
featuring Alice Marble is scheduled for April 12. The program 
is to include a lecture, clinic, and demonstration on techniques 
of championship tennis. 

The Physical Education Club of Alabama College sponsored 
the appearance of the Danish Gymnastic Team on January 11. 
This was the second performance this group has given on the 
campus within the past three years. 


FLORIDA By Janet Wells 


A six-lane bowling alley in the new wing of the women’s 
gymnasium at Florida State University opened January 4 
under student management. The alleys are open nightly but 
can be scheduled for private parties during the hours they are 
not ordinarily in use. Plans are being made to install two more 
alleys this spring. 

In order to gain practical experience, the class in social recrea- 
tion at FSU has started a party planning bureau. The students 
plan social functions for any type of group, townspeople as‘ well 
as students of the University. All details as to the theme of 
the party activities and games to be played are planned by the 
groups, and if the organization giving the party requests it, it 
is directed by a member of the class. The party-planning 
service includes square dancing, dinners, banquets, “season 
parties” or other functions for all age groups. 

The Women’s: Recreation Association held a Florida-Georgia 
Sports Day February 18. Colleges represented were Uni- 
versity of Tampa, Tampa; Florida Southern College, Lakeland ; 
Stetson University, DeLand; Barry College, Miami; St. Peters- 
burg Junior College, St. Petersburg; Georgia State College for 
Women, Milledgeville; and Georgia State Women’s College, 
Valdosta. Limitations as to number of participants from each 
school were one archer, two bowlers, four swimmers, one 
singles team and one doubles team in tennis, badminton, and 
table tennis. There was also a team for each sport from every 
school in soccer, basketball, softball, and volleyball. 

Miami and Miami Beach physical education teachers and 
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It’s two-level seating with Universal Folding Bleachers! 
Many installations prove that this modern method (in- 
stead of built-in seating) can increase seating capacity as 
much as 30% .It assures much more usable floor space, too. 
For example—in a gym large enough for 4500 built-in 
seats and 4800 square feet of basketball floor space, two- 
level seating with Universal Folding Bleachers will not only 
provide far greater seating capacity in the same area, but 
will add 11,200 square feet more usable floor space when 
bleachers are folded back. Such a gain can provide extra 
cross courts . ... plus extra space for corrective physical 
education, wrestling, boxing, tumbling, fencing, and many 
other activities on both main floor and balcony levels. 
Equally important, actual costs of Universal Folding 
Bleachers are at least 50% less than usual built-in seats. 
Write today for typical floor plan. No obligation. 


50% LOWER Seating Costs! 


BLEACHER COMPANY 


606 SOUTH NEIL STREET * CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


Bleacher Experts for Over 30 Years 
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HEALTH EDUCATION IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS: 


ACTIVITIES, MATERIALS, METHODS by 
Helen L. Coops, Ph.D., University of 
Cincinnati 

A text which is geared to realistic classroom 
needs for activities, materials, and methods. 
Specific case situations and problems are used 
to bridge the gap between theory and prac- 
tice and to keep the text practical and usable 
at all points. 

The material is divided into four sections. 
|) The objectives of the program, 2) modern 
methods and theory, 3) suggested activities, 
4) detailed descriptions of sixteen actual 
tested teaching units. 

5I/.” x 83%" Illustrated $3.50 


INTRODUCTION TO HEALTH 
EDUCATION 


by Jackson R. Sharman, Ph.D., University 
of Alabama 


INTRODUCTION TO HEALTH EDUCATION 
provides a background for the development of 
the teacher's understanding of the purpose of 
health education and demonstrates how the 
school program should provide for the health 
of its pupils. Here is basic information which 
constitutes the minimum essentials of a pro- 
gram of health education, selected with re- 
gard to scientific accuracy and appropriate- 
ness for inclusion in the school curriculum. 
Excellent as a textbook for major students and 
useful to the classroom teacher who can com- 
plete only one or two courses in the field. 

6" » 9 $3.00 


101 FIFTH AVENUE 


QA 
Keep Up To Date! 


HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


NATIONAL CONVENTION 


SPORTS OFFICIATING 


by Elmer D. Mitchell, Ph.D., University of 
Michigan; Robert J. Antonacci, Oregon State 
‘College; Howard C. Leibee, University of 
Michigan; Earl N. Riskey, University of 
Michigan; Warren E. Smith, Lewis and Clark 
College 





Authoritative practical information on the | 
duties of each official and his relationship to | 
the competent administration of athletic con. . 
tests in more than forty sports. Duties before, 
during, and after the game are presented 
along with rules which involve officiating tech. 
niques. Also included is a brief history of each 
sport and information concerning the govem. 
ing body. 
5l/p" x 834" 


INTRAMURAL AND RECREATIONAL 
SPORTS FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


by Norma M. Leavitt, Ed.D., Illinois State 
Normal University; and Hartley D. Price, 
Ph.D., Florida State University 


Particularly notable for its emphasis on the in- 
tegration of the men's and women's intra: 
mural programs with each other and with 
other college activities. Because of its ful 
consideration of all the details of organiza 
tion and administration it not only is a valu: 
able text for physical education and recrea: 
tion majors but also serves as a convenient 
reference and manual for college student 
teachers, faculty advisors, and high schod 
personnel interested in tournament organize 
tion and general conduct of the program. 
5n" x 834" Illustrated $3.00 
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DALLAS 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS 

by David K. Brace, Ph.D., University of 

Texas 

This new book contains units of instruction in 

health and physical education development 

in accordance with modern principles of cur- 
riculum construction. 

Part I—Organization and Administra- 
tion. Part 1I—Health Instruction—includes 
course of study units for one full year of 
daily class periods. Part III—Physical Ed- 
ucation—the content for the curriculum 
for six years of school. 
Teachers will use this book as a guide in the 
selection of yearly programs and in the plan- 
ning of progressions in instruction. 

6" x 9" $4.00 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION FOR 
RECREATION 


by Gerald B. Fitzgerald, University of 
Minnesota 


An excellent book for the professional and 
layman alike. Stresses the importance of 
good community organization for recreation 
as well as the cooperative aspects of recrea- 
tion, and points out methods of achievement. 
Especially prepared for courses in recreation 
administration and leadership. It is particu- 
larly valuable for its treatment of the per- 
sonnel problem, both lay and professional, 
and its practical material on organization and 
administration. 

5%” x 8” $4.00 
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TEACHING POSTURE AND BODY 
MECHANICS 


by Ellen Davis Kelly, The Pennsylvania State 
College 


This book is designed to help elementary 
teachers, health and physical education teach- 
ers, and parents motivate and guide children 
to better posture. Dr. Kelly describes stand- 
ards of body mechanics and includes the ac- 
tivities through which good posture may be 
taught to children of all ages. The games, 
stunts and exercises are indexed seule to 
space, age, and sex to facilitate selection. Two 
chapters devoted to materials for use in the 
classroom! A section on organization and ad- 
ministration is included. 

It is a text which continues where theoretical 
“correctives'' courses usually stop, by present- 
ing a preventive program adapted to typical 
school situations. 


5." x 8%" 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION: 


INTERPRETATIONS AND OBJECTIVES, by 
Jay B. Nash, Ph.D., New York University 


This new book investigates the place of educa- 
tion in a democracy, indicates the specific 
contributions of physical education to general 
educational objectives, and shows the rela- 
tionship between physical education as a 
teaching subject and democratic outcomes 
in terms of health, recreation and citizenship. 
Suitable as a text for courses in foundations, 
principles, philosophy or psychology. Of par- 
ticular interest to administrators, supervisors, 
instructors, students. 

514,” x 8” Illustrated $3.00 


Illustrated $3.00 
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recreation directors are planning their first citywide May Day 
program’ at Memorial Field. This huge festival will be com- 
posed of parts-of each individual school’s May Day programs 
and playground activities put together by the Recreation De- 
partment:: 

Camp Flastacowo, the Florida State University Camp, was the 
site for a statewide camping education and leadership training 
workshop March 23-26. All phases of camping and outdoor 
education were included in the activities to assist the public 
school people of Florida in planning for and administering the 
growing school camping program. Staff members were drawn 
from the State Parks Department, the faculties of the state 
universities, the American Camping Association, and camp 
administrators. 


GEORGIA By Thomas E. McDonough 


The Georgia state association held a joint meeting with the 
Association of Elementary Principals on March 24, during the 
Georgia Education Association convention. Miss Helen Man- 
ley, director of health, physical education, and safety, el 
versity City, Missouri, was the main speaker. 

The Moore Avenue School, Savannah, is carrying on an 
extensive health education program. The school has a func- 
tional health council. As a result of pupil-teacher planning, the 
council has promoted the following activities: dental program, 
lunchroom study, health movies, safety patrols’ sanitation of 
school plant, and cooperation with Red Cross, Police Depart- 
ment, and other community agencies. 

The Atlanta Area Teacher Education Service is sponsoring 
in-service courses in health and physical education problems for 
teachers in Atlanta, De Kalb, and Fulton County Schools. 
Physical and health education, clinics for elementary teachers 
are being«held periodically during the year for all De Kalb 
‘County teachers. Mr. James Cherry, Superintendent of De Kalb 
County Schools, has made health and physical education a spe- 
cial project. A broad and comprehensive -curriculum has been 
‘set up, playgrounds are being reconditioned and gymnasiums 
‘constructed. Administrators and teachers in De Kalb county 
are to be congratulated for initiating a long-term program in 
athletics, health, physical education, and recreation. 

The second annual Southeastern Interscholastic Swimming 
and. Diving. Championships for boys were held at Emory Uni- 
versity, January 26. Sewanee Military Academy, Tennessee, 
won first place, St. Xavier High School, Louisville, Kentucky, 
won second" place, Georgia Military Academy, College Park, 


Georgia, third. The second annual meet for. girls,.was; scheduled 


to’ be held at Emory, April 1. 


KENTUCKY re 


Miss May Gadd, a national authority.on country dancing, 
director of the Country Dance Society of America, New, York 


City, gave an intensive course in folk and square: dancing in, 
She was sponsored by the Health ° 


Louisville February 6-11. 
and Welfare Council of the Community Chest. 
was well attended by teachers, social workers, 
leaders, and others interested in the country dance. 

The adult education division of the University of Louisville 
has inaugurated, for the first time, four courses in physical edu- 
cation to be given for credit at night. Miss Estelle Volin will 
teach square and folk dancing, Dr. Sue Hall will teach physical 
education for elementary school children, Miss Elizabeth Kirlin 
will teach intramural sports for women, and Mr. David Lawrence 
will teach intramural sports for men. 

The University has been offering classes for adults in many 
fields for some time, and now it has expanded its program to 
include the field of physical education. This will be an oppor- 
tunity for many teachers in Louisville and Jefferson County to 
receive some valuable in-service training. 

For many years the Louisville public schools have adminis- 
tered hearing tests to all 7th-grade pupils and pupils of other 
grades who were referred by the classroom teacher. On March 
1, 1950, the program was expanded to administer group hearing 
tests to all 4th-grade pupils, in addition to 7th-grade pupils. In- 
dividual audiometer tests are given to those pupils who do not 


The course 
recreational 
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satisfactorily pass the group test, and follow-up work js done 
on these individuals by the teacher, family physician, and i 
health officers. 


MISSISSIPPI By R. G. Lowrey 


The summer workshop in health and physical education for 
school administrators which has been conducted for the last two 
summers by the department of education at the University of 
Mississippi has now been made a permanent part of the school 
curriculum on the graduate level. 

The tentative schedule for Mississippi Southern College health 
workshops in 1950 is as follows: Southern Junior College, 
Waynesbore, Bay Springs, and Meridian (county), April 24- 
May 26; Copiah-Lincoln Junior College, Gulfport, Jones County 
(Ellisville), and Meridian (city), June 5-July 7; Pearl River 
Junior College, July 10-August 11. 

Mississippi Southern College and Delta State Teachers Col- 
lege are representing Mississippi in the playoffs for the NCAA 
basketball tournament. Mississippi Southern College wilt be 


"the host in the Mississippi-Alabama-Tennessee playoffs. © 


NORTH CAROLINA By Ruth O. Moore 


The North Carolina Anaeiiidiinn for Health, Physical Educa- 

tion, and Recreation, held its statewide meeting in Raleigh, 
March 10, 1950. Demonstrations were given to emphasize the 
techniques and progressions in the following activities: soccer 
and speedball, Marvin Allen, University of North Carolina and 
students from the University; golf, Ellin Griffin, Woman's Col- 
lege; social dancing, Mrs. Joy Kirchner, Appalachian State 
Teachers College; stunts, tumbling and pyramids, Donald 
Hedstron, Duke University, and students-from Duke ; and funda- 
mental basketball skills and techniques by Everett Case, State 
College and the State College basketball team. 
, A business meeting followed with the installation of the new 
officers: president, Doris Peterson, Meredith College, Raleigh; 
Mrs. Joy Kirchner, vice president, Appalachian State Teachers 
College; Boone; and Mrs. Charles E. Spencer, secretary-treas- 
urer’ School-Health Coordinating Service, Raleigh. 

The student section met immediately following the general 
meeting to make plans for the coming year. The following 
officers were elected: president, Horace Fulton, ASTC, Boone; 
vice president, Pat Curry, Wake Forest College, Wake Forest; 
secretary-treasurer, Marty Laws, ASTC, Boone; and publicity 
chairman, Frances Fowler, Woman’s College, Greensboro. 

With the additional funds provided for health equipment and 
suppHes in the schools this year, thirty-five administrative units 
have purchased new audiometers. To meet the request for train- 


. ing technicians in the use of these audiometers, training clinics 


have been held in various places in the state under the direction 
of Dr. C. P. Stevick, co-director, and Mrs. Annie Ray Moore, 
health educator, School-Health Coordinating Service, Raleigh. 


OKLAHOMA By Helen C. Corrubia 


A volleyball and basketball clinic for junior and senior high 
school teachers, held recently at Will Rogers high school, pre- 
pared Tulsa physical education teachers for advanced training, 
according to Mrs. Helen C. Corrubia, director of -girls’ phys- 
ical education. Miss Ruth Lindsay, state NSWA chairman, 
directed the program, assisted by Miss Valerie Colvin, A&M 
College, and Miss Maurine Bolling and Miss Carole Haas, 
Oklahoma University. Fourteen teachers and two University of 
Tulsa students attended the meeting the purpose of which was 
to review rule changes and referee demonstrations. 


* 
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SOUTH CAROLINA By E. T. Borders 


The annual meeting of the South Carolina Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation was held in 
Columbia on March 31. Mr. T. E. McDonough of Emory 
University, Atlanta, Ga., was the speaker for the occasion. — 


The student section of the state association met - Coker... 


College, Hartsville, South Carolina, on Februayy i The 
program consisted of demonstrations b® students 'from Win- 
throp, Furman, and Coker Colleges. Mr. C. G. Phillips, state 
director of physical education, was the guest speaker. 
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The South Carolina Citizens’ Committee on Children and 
Youth has been appointed by Governor J. Strom Thurmond as 
the State White House Conference Committee, the planning 
committee from South Carolina, to work with the President’s 
national White House Conference Committee. 

Miss Lucia Murchison and Mr. Arthur Rivers have been 
appointed by the executive committee of the Citizens’ Commit- 
tee on Children and Youth to represent this committee at the 
meeting of the Advisory Council in Washington. 

The Winthrop Athletic Association sponsored a high school 
playday on March 25. The invited schools participated in 
volleyball, softball, swimming, and other activities. The asso- 
ciation also sponsored a college playday in April. 

The South Carolina State Board of Health conducted a series 
of five institutes on tuberculosis for public health nurses and 
other health workers during the month of February. These 
institutes were planned- and conducted by the Tuberculosis Con- 
trol Division of the State Board of Health with cooperation from 
the U. S. Public Health Service. . 


TENNESSEE By Carrie Belle Herd 


Again this year women physical education major students 
from all colleges in Tennessee have been invited to attend the 
University of Tennessee playday on April 15. Sponsored by the 
department of physical education, the day will be directed by 
Helen B. Watson, associate professor. Doris Hurst, president 
of Phi Eta Tau, women’s professional physical education club, 
is student manager for the playday. Five student committees 
complete the organization. 

Saturday morning and early afternoon will be spent in group 
singing, folk dancing, volleyball, tennis, shuffleboard, ping pong, 
and swimming. A luncheon is planned for visiting faculty mem- 
bers, while students will have a luncheon get-together at the 
University cafeteria. 

There will be afternoon demonstrations of tap, modern, and 
folk dancing, as well as tumbling, by visiting colleges from 
western, middle, and eastern Tennessee. On Saturday night 
men students will entertain visiting major women at a square 
dance. 

Of statewide interest is the state’s acceptance of NSWA 
basketball rules for women. For several years the physical 
education teachers have been trying to get these rules adopted 
for use in all city and county schools. Tennessee now has a 
basketball rating committee for women. The committee may 


‘give the women’s official examination. Jean Jacobs of the Uni- 


versity of Chattanooga has been very active in this project. 
Others who have helped include May Iddins of Carson Newman 
College, Gladys Wilks of Park Junior High School, Knox- 
ville, and Dorothy McNabb of the Knoxville YWCA. 

From Peggy Thomas comes news that the University of 
Chattanooga is starting a physical education club for major 
students. Both men and women students will belong. There 
are about 75 men and 35 women majors. The club, under the 
sponsorship of K. E. Carpenter and Jean Jacobs, hopes to 
become affiliated with the AAHPER. 

From Mary Fitzpatrick comes a report that Hal Littleford 
of Bristol, former University of Tennessee football player and 
physical education major, has been added to the health and 
physical education department of East Tennessee State College. 
He assumed his duties as instructor and assistant coach on 
March 1. 


TEXAS By Kitty Wingo 

Two faculty members, one graduate student, and sixteen 
undergraduates from Texas State College for Women were 
participants in the recent Texas Amateur Federation Badminton 
Tournament which was held at Baylor University. Of the un- 
dergraduate students, only Edelyne Pryor became a finalist; 
Miss Pryor was runner-up in the singles consolation tournament. 

Miss Margaret Varner, holder of several titles in both bad- 
minton and tennis, won the women’s singles tournament, while 
she and Miss Abbie Rutledge won the women’s doubles matches. 

Miss Joyce Rogers, senior high school student from Fort 
Worth, Texas, will be on the panel for a meeting of the Physical 
Education Division at the national convention. 
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BATHING CAPS 


HOWLAND 
Famous Molded Aviator 
Watertight Inner Edge 


WHITE RED BLUE 
194 





$6.60 Doz. 


HEAD SHAPED 
Molded Aviator 


Inside Watertight Design 
White Red Blue 
Yellow Green 
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$5.00 Doz. 





FLAT DIVER 
White Red Blue Green 
3 Dozen to Box 





SWIMMERS' ACCESSORIES 
SWIM-AID NOSE CLIP 


Prevents water from entering nose. 
Aids correct breathing while swimming. 
Made of flesh-colored latex rubber. 

Light Sanitary Effective 
Recommended by physicians. 
Approved by Parents’ Magazine and Consumer 
Service. 


Display Packed $5.50 Doz. 





AUDIPHONE EARDRUM PROTECTOR 


Prevents water from entering ears, but does not 
keep out sound. 
Soft rubber Easily fitted 
Recommended by ear specialists 
Two extra pairs with attractive display $1.65 Doz. 





COMBS 


Pocket size—5 inch. Compact and Dustproof. 
Packed in transparent clearview display 
$7.20 Gross 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


1140 Broadway New York 1, N. Y. 
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I. M. Terrell Negro High School in Ft. Worth has been 
sponsoring basketball clinics for the junior high schools. On 
March 4 they sponsored one for the boys of the five junior high 
schools and on March 11 for the junior high school girls. In 
each one a demonstration game was played by the host school, 
then the I. M. Terrell students carried through the tournament 
they had planned for their visiting teams. 

At Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Texas, recently 
an examination which was different from most examinations 
was enjoyed by members of the square and round dance class. 
Mr. Marvin Shockler and his Old-Fashioned Rhythm Boys 
provided the music. Visiting callers were Harmon Hightower, 
George Fowler, Bill Padon, Don Tinsley, Bernie Robertson, 
Karl Snyder, and Dr. D. W. Marrs. 


VIRGINIA By Harold Jack 


A most unusual conference of school supervisors, principals, 
and administrators together with tuberculosis association execu- 
tive secretaries was held at Natural Bridge, February 2-4. Over 
one-hundred people attended this conference which discussed a 
better understanding of the total program for health, physical 
education, and safety; and the development of desirable and 
cooperative working relationships between the school groups and 
the voluntary agency represented. 

Dr. H. F. Kilander of the United States Office of Education 
and Dr. Edward Sierks of the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion were consultants. 

The state membership chairman reports renewed interest in 
state association memberships. At this time the state association 
is enjoying its largest membership in several years. 





Dance Section News 


By Katharine Wolfe, High School of Commerce, 
Springfield, Massachusetts 





Helen Gregory of the University of Oklahoma reports that 
Orchesis will give a lecture-demonstration at the national con- 
vention in Dallas. They have already given a demonstration 
on the use of poetry as source material and accompaniment for 
dance compositions for the regional Poetry Festival; demonstra- 
tions of pre-classic dance and music forms for several music 
clubs, and a Christmas program featuring The Juggler of Notre 
Dame. A demonstration of religious themes for dance will be 
presented at the state dance symposium. A dance festival for 
non-Orchesis members will be part of the intramural program 
this year for the first time. Some 20 dance compositions will be 
presented and about 150 dancers will participate. Oklahoma 
A&M College is hostess for the state dance day this year and a 
concert by Martha Graham will be a special feature of this event. 

Modern Dance Club of Southern Methodist University at 
Dallas, Texas, is a thriving infant according to instructor Ida 
May Hogshead. Both men and women are eligible for member- 
ship and the club, in conjunction with beginning and inter- 
mediate modern dance classes, is planning a spring lecture- 
demonstration recital On December 10 a group presented 
Sophisticated Jive as their part of the program of the annual 
dance symposium at the University of Texas in Austin. Co- 
educational classes in folk, square, and social dance are popular 
on the campus. Promenaders, a folk and square dance club, 
directed by Mary Elizabeth McCoy, held its annual All-School 
Square Dance on February 17 and has performed for various 
organizations in Dallas. 

In Ft. Worth, Texas, teachers of the Oakhurst Elementary 
School have organized a demonstration square dance set as an 
outcome of teacher recreation classes taught by Frances Way- 
man, assistant director of physical eduction. Dressed in true 
cowboy style they have already danced for several teacher 
groups. On February 18 the 11 junior high schools held their 
first folk dance festival at the W. C. Stripling Junior High 
School. Mrs. Grace Lindberg, and Mrs. Nell Campbell were 
assisted by students in organizing the event. Each school was 
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invited to bring twelve to twenty pupils to demonstrate a dance 
and teach it to the entire group. The last 45 minutes of the 
program was devoted to repeating dances especially liked by the 
group at their request. 

Plans are being made to make this an annual affair. Pupils 
at Oaklawn Elementary School, directed by Mary Louise Martin, 
will appear at the national convention in Dallas. They will 
present an original modern dance composition of six singing 
games entitled Merry Medley, which they found in their fifth- 
grade music book. Oakhurst boys and girls will dance Sicilian 
Circle and Polytechnic pupils will do square dances on a program 
for the district workshop meeting of the Elementary Principals 
and Supervisors Association. 

Pupils of Mrs. May Bourgeois at Lamar High School, 
Houston, and the YWCA dancers of Houston, were the only 
non-college groups participating in the Texas Modern Dance 
Symposium held at the University of Texas in December. Col- 
lege groups included fine arts group and Orchesis from Texas 
University, University of Houston, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Sam Houston State Teachers College, and Southwest 
State Teachers College from San Marcos. Classes were led by 
Mrs. Olga Hedrick of Houston, Mrs. Armantine Douglass of 
the Univeristy of Texas, Mrs. Dee Keith of Austin, and Mary 
Ella Montague of Sam Houston State Teachers College. Each 
participating group presented a dance on the evening program. 
Panel discussions included “Sources of Ideas for Modern Dance 
Composition” and “Evaluation of a Dance.” 

At North Texas State College, Denton, the Square Dance 
Club, directed by Rita Pilkey, has bi-weekly meetings, en- 
livened by an orchestra, and averaging 95 in attendance. Callers 
are developed from members of the club and a Square Dance 
School, conducted for a week at the beginning of the semester 
aids in preparing new members for the club. Square Dance 
Club performs in dance festivals and furnishes callers for school 
and community dance groups. Modern Dance Club, directed by 
Dr. Donnie Cotteral and Marilyn McCulloch, includes both men 
and women. The club meets as a class six hours a week and 
members may receive college credit. Master classes by dance 
artists appearing on the college fine arts program supplement 
the practice periods. 

On February 20 Modern Dance Club appeared in the school of 
music production of L’Enfant Prodigue (Debussy). They have 
also presented community programs, and their annual concert is 
part of the fine arts program. Dance classes include folk, tap, 
and social dance in addition to the above types. The coeduca- 
tional social dance classes of Ursula Angell make a real contri- 
bution to student social life. Music appreciation and accom- 
paniment of the dance is taught by Mrs. Betty Millelot, com- 
poser and accompanist for Modern Dance Club. 

The dance program at Texas State College for Women, 
Denton, directed by Dr. Anne Schley Duggan, and involving 
seven instructors, is so extensive that it could fill the rest of 
the news notes space, but only the highlights can be given. 
Modern Dance Club, collaborating with the music education 
choir and the verse speaking choir, danced We Praise Thee, 
O God (Bach) with patterns suggestive of cathedral archi- 
tecture. What Child Is This on Mary's Knee? was danced for 
the Christmas party of the Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation Professional Club. At the Redbud Festival in March 
they presented dances to Johann Strauss music as entertainment 
for Her Majesty, the Redbud Queen. Last spring the club 
toured western Texas and this April they will make a short 
tour into eastern Texas towns not previously visited, presenting 
evening concerts and, ordinarily, giving lecture-demonstrations 
to the high school or college assembly.. The dance group’s con- 
cert will also be in April. 

The department of health, physical education, and recreation 
of Texas State College for Women also sponsors a community 
square dance project offering weekly lessons and bi-monthly 
dances with guest callers from Ft. Worth and Dallas. The mem- 
bers of a class in beginning ballroom dance were hostesses for 
an informal dance attended by 50 couples as a culmination of 
their semester’s work. Major students in advanced folk dance 
are working on a group of Spanish-American folk dances to be 
presented at the Pan-American Conference in Dallas on April 14. 
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A similar program will be featured at the annual Noche Mexi- 
cana, sponsored by the Women’s Recreation Association on the 
campus. Advanced folk dance students lead dances at El Centro, 
the Denton Youth Center, assist with local Girl Scout programs, 
and help with a Folk Dance Club at Denton High School. 

Slaughter on Tenth Avenue will be featured in the spring 
concert of the Dance Club at Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
according to Olga M. Bibza. The program will also include 
Claire de Lune (Debussy) and two numbers from the Nutcracker 
Suite (Tschaikovsky) repeated from a former’ program by 
special request. During the winter quarter Dance Club fur- 
nished the entertainment for a Valentine party given by the 
Exchange Club in Opelika. The group is often called upon to 
dance for organizations both on and off the campus. 

On January 14, the Dance Group of Alabama College, at 
Montevallo, presented its annual concert, directed by Elisabeth 
Hetherington. The first section of the program, People—Their 
Conflicts and Hopes, including Karama (Hindu ceremony around 
the Karam tree), Someday (appeal of all suppressed people), 
and Not Thine Alone (duo-personality). Part two, Our Tour- 
ing Americans, showed Americans in New York, and in Paris 
(left and right bank). The concluding section, Conflict, com- 
prised Our Goals Are Alike (labor vs. management) and As 
You Like It (conflict between political parties). On March 1 
the dancers repeated part of the program for the Musical and 
Fashion Extravaganza in Birmingham. The Alabama College 
group though only two years old, hopes to end this season with 
a tour of lecture-performances, bringing modern dance to the 
high schools of the state. 

Phoebe B. Barr of the University of Alabama writes that 
Dance Club presented a workshop program on November 6. 
There were demonstrations of techniques, limbering and stretch- 
ing, studies growing out of investigation of rhythmic devices, a 
study in space design, and a study built on swinging movement. 
The last part of the program consisted of the following com- 
positions: Invocation, a fragment from Frost’s Birches, In 
Celebration (Deck the Halls), and Jn Reverence (Silent Night). 
Lecture-demonstrations based on this program were given at a 
Woman's Club in Tuscaloosa on January 11, for the Creative 
Arts group of the Tuscaloosa AAUW on February 21, and for 
the Alabama Educational Association in Birmingham on 
March 31. 

Dance first appeared in the curriculum of the University of 
Miami, Florida, in the fall of 1947 according to Dr. Gertrude X. 
Mooney, but today modern dance is required of drama majors 
as well as women physical education majors, and students from 
all departments elect modern, square, and folk dance. Non- 
majors have to be turned away from the teacher-education 
course in ballroom dancing due to heavy enrollment. In square 
and ballroom classes the men outnumber women 3 to 1. Square 
dance classes furnish callers and instructional groups for parties 
given by campus organizations, community clubs, youth centers, 
and high school groups. Miami Beach hotels and private clubs 
have featured square dance occasions with the help of uni- 
versity students. 

A Mexican folk dance, La Sandunga, was featured in the 
Orange Bowl show, Caribbean Fantasy. Modern dance students 
gave a lecture-demonstration for the Coral Gables music club 
this winter and are preparing a recital for the drama depart- 
ment’s bill of experimental plays sometime this spring. Dance 
for theater courses provide the dancing for dramatic productions. 
An adult education course in methods and materials for modern 
dance was enthusiastically received by public school teachers, 
and Dade County high schools are including modern dance in 
their curriculum this year for the first time. 

Sara Jane Dorsey of Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida, 
writes that all students are required to take either modern or 
folk dancing. Performances are limited to class demonstrations 
although several advanced students arranged dances for the 
play Dark of Moon. Folk and square dance classes carry over 
into recreational activities in the student center. Mrs. Barbara 
Parsons Zeigler is the dance instructor this year. 

Creative dancing has become very popular at Florida A&M 
College in Tallahassee, under the direction of Mrs. Sophronia 
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Acewrate, Short, and 
Shraight te the Student 


This new high school text reaches out di- 
rectly to the student. The style is personal. 
Here is information in straight-forward lan- 
guage about the most fascinating person in the 
world to the student—himself. Here is help 
he can use every day. 


Health and Safety is short. It can be com- 
pletely covered in the time usually allotted the 
subject. For all its brevity, the book includes 
every essential of health education, needed by 
the average course. Special chapters on acci- 
dent prevention and public health. 


The authors are practical people. Grover 
Mueller is Philadelphia’s Director of Physical 
and Health Education, and also teaches at 
Teachers College, Temple University. Dr. Eliz- 
abeth Chant Robertson, former Fellow in Hy- 
giene at The Johns Hopkins University, is now 
in the Department of Pediatrics, University of 
Toronto. The text, therefore, combines the 
viewpoints of public school and hospital, teacher 
and physician. It is highly acclaimed for its 
extreme accuracy. 


Illustrations and diagrams are ample. End- 


of-chapter material is rich. 343 pages $2.40 
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MeGRAW-HILL Books ... 


TEXTBOOK OF HEALTHFUL LIVING. 4th Edition 
By HAROLD S. DIEHL, M.D., University of Minnesota. In press 


A new revision of a very successful personal hygiene text, this edition incorporates recent advances in the improvement of 
personal health, preventive medicine, and public health. Major additions occur in the section devoted to COMMUNITY 
HEALTH, which is increased from two to eight chapters. Graphs, charts, and tables have been revised to bring them up to 
date, and three new figures have been added. Reading suggestions and discussion questions have been modified to include 
recent references of special significance. 


ELEMENTS OF HEALTHFUL LIVING. 2nd Edition 
By HAROLD S. DIEHL, M.D. In press 


This revision of the abridgement of TEXTBOOK OF HEALTHFUL LIVING offers new material on skin and its care, housing and 
health, and the financing and expansion of medical and public health services. Tables, graphs, and charts have been brought 
up to date. 


TEXT-FILMS 


Forming the nucleus of an outstanding program of correlated teaching, selected chapters from TEXTBOOK OF HEALTHFUL 
LIVING have now been supplemented with educational films specifically designed to amplify text material for visual class- 
room presentation. Each motion picture is accompanied by a correlated silent filmstrip bearing the same title and pre- 
pared as a follow-up to it. Each unit of the combination—textbook, motion picture, and filmstrip—has a distinct and 
specific teaching function. 


Motion pictures in the series are used (1) to dramatize the desirability of recommended physical health habits and mental 
health attitudes; (2) to explain the nature of these habits and attituces; and (3) to present simple physiological explana- 
tions of the structure and functions of various parts of the body as a basis for understanding and accepting habits and 
attitudes. 


An instructor's manual supplied with the series of films offers specific suggestions on the utilization of these teaching aids. 
Write for further information. 


PRINCIPLES OF HEALTH EDUCATION APPLIED 


By CLIFFORD LEE BROWNELL, Teachers College, Columbia University. McGraw-Hill Series in Health 
Education, Physical Education, and Recreation. 366 pages, $3.75 


Directed primarily to students of health education, this text presents simply and comprehensively the basic concepts under- 
lying the development of health education in schools, colleges, and communities. It considers the economic, political, and 
social forces which explain developments in health education, and the probable alignment of these forces in predicting future 
developments. 


SUPERVISION OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


By RUTH EVANS, Public School System, Springfield, Mass., and LEO GANS, Technical High School, Spring- 
field, Mass. McGraw-Hill Series in Health Education, Physical Education, and Recreation. 293 pages, $3.50 


Applies the principles of sound supervision and its practical techniques of all supervisory areas directly to the needs of 
physical education. The authors give the reader an understanding of effective programs in physical education and specific 
helps in planning and conducting such programs. Stress is placed upon techniques of gaining community understanding 
of supervision through personal relations, improved programs, and professional public relations. 








Send for copies 
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330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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- « « Of unusual interest 


FOUNDATIONS OF COMMUNITY HEALTH EDUCATION 


By ROBERT G. PATERSON, Professor Emeritus, Community Health Organization, School of Social Adminis- 

tration, The Ohio State University. McGraw-Hill Series in Health Education, Physical Education, and 

Recreation. In press 

Provides basic information for the student who expects to instruct others in public health fundamentals and techniques. 
The historic portrayal of health events from primitive times to the present also gives due recognition to the lives of promi- 
nent men associated with each era. One of the features of the book is the interpretation of economic, social, and political 
forces responsible for the initiation and redirection of each event. The future outlook for public health is indicated 
against an analysis of present-day problems. 


INTRODUCTION TO COMMUNITY RECREATION 


Peepered ee the National Recreation Association by GEORGE D. BUTLER. Second edition, 548 

pages, $4. 

Presents a comprehensive picture of community recreation in the United States, giving special consideration to, those forms 
of recreation which require a considerable degree of organization and leadership and in which participation plays an im- 
portant role. The author considers recreation as a function of local government, like health, education, and other essential 
public services. 


SWIMMING 

By JOHN A. TORNEY, JR., University of Washington. 316 pages, $3.50 

A text and reference book which includes the major aspects of a complete aquatic program. It provides material for 
courses dealing with swimming techniques, teaching methods, program administration, life-saving and team activities, and 
safety programs for school and community. Drills are given to aid teacher and student, and there are lists of suggestions 
for the teacher, swimming coach, and competitive swimmer. The book is unusually well illustrated. 


MODERN FOOTBALL 

By H. O. CRISLER, University of Michigan. 286 pages, $3.75 

One of the master football strategists of our time analyzes and explains the fundamental and fine points of the game. 
The first chapters are devoted to the basic arts of football: blocking, tackling, running, passing, etc. The author then 
explains the operation of most formations used today and analyzes the best defense for each. Also dealt with thoroughly 
are all aspects of organizing a football team and getting the most out of the material. 


CHAMPIONSHIP TECHNIQUE IN TRACK AND FIELD 


By DEAN B. CROMWELL, University of Southern California. With the Collaboration of AL WESSON. 

Olympic Games Edition. 333 pages, $4.00 

The outstanding track and field coach in America explains in great detail and with concrete examples, what his successful 
techniques are and how they are best developed. The book starts with introductory chapters on training and similar 
matters and then devotes 13 long chapters to the principal categories of track and field events. The last chapter is 
concerned only with the 1948 Olympic Games. 


GOLF. A New Approach 

By LLOYD MANGRUM. 127 pages, $3.00 

Primarily a picture book, with just enough text to explain how to make all the shots, this book offers a new approach to 
golf instruction. Instead of starting with the most difficult of all shots—driving, and the woods—the author starts with 
the easiest shot—the short putt. Then he moves the reader gradually away from the green with chapters on chip shots, 
trap shots, short irons, medium irons, and finally the wood shots. 


THE NINE BAD SHOTS OF GOLF. What to Do about Them 


By JIM DANTE, five times President of the New Jersey P.G.A., and LEO DIEGEL, twice American P.G.A. 

Champion, in collaboration with LEN ELLIOTT, Sports Editor of the Newark Evening News. 189 pages, $2.50 

Tells how to correct the nine basic mistakes made in golf—slicing, hooking, topping, smothering, pulling, pushing, skying, 
schlaffing, and shanking. A whole chapter is devoted to each of the nine “gremlin” shots, and there are several chapters 
devoted to pitching, chipping, putting, playing out of the rough and traps, and uneven lies. A ten-minute sound motion 
picture by the same title as the book is available in color at $85.00, in black and white at $40.00. 
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S. Steele. The Creative Dance Group of 11 girls and 3 men, 
gave performances at Jacksonville, Ft. Pierce, and West Palm 
Beach during the first semester and they are planning to tour 
the northern part of Florida during April. On February 8 the 
annual recital included Blue Danube Walts (Strauss), The 
Lord’s Prayer (Malotte), Listen to the Lambs (Sandburg), 
Shake Your Brown Feet, Honey (Langston Hughes), Jungle 
Drums (Ketelby), Low Beating of the Tom Tom (Langston 
Hughes and percussion), That Lucky Ole Sun (Frankie Laine), 
Don’t Fence Me In (Cole Porter), Begin the Beguine (Porter), 
and And So We Learn (Radir). 

William Paulk of the University of Georgia is the first man 
to be elected president of Dance Club, according to Cora A. 
Miller. On December 10 Dance Club, the dance classes, and 
children’s demonstration classes (age 8-10) staged a demonstra- 
tion of the fall quarter’s work. On December 9 students in the 
dance education class presented a demonstration of movement 
designs, and a display of unique and varied student-constructed 
instruments for dance accompaniment. A home economics class 
in creative activities for the preschool child joined the dance 
students for the instrument construction project and for move- 
ment work with the finished instruments. On December 7 an 
advanced dance student teaching at Oconee Elementary School 
in Athens, presented pupils from the second through the sixth 
grades in a program of original ‘dances. On January 18, 6 
members of Dance Club attended a performance by Naomi 
Aleh-Leaf in Atlanta. 

Georgia Dance Day, held on the University of Georgia 
campus on February 25 brought students and faculty from 
Georgia, Alabama, and South Carolina schools. The program 
included classes in technique and composition, and presentation 
of dances by the various students and faculty groups. On 
February 28 Dance Club was host to the Art Students League 
at a program emphasizing audience participation. Guests were 
asked to wear comfortable clothes and to bring sketch pads. 
The winter quarter demonstration was given on March 9. Miss 
Miller has been awarded a Carnegie Grant-In-Aid through the 
University Center in Georgia to enable her to present a dance 
performance in the fall of 1950. 

The University of Kentucky has been working to extend the 
field of dance into all parts of the state, according to Revell 
Estill Shaw. The Concert Dance Group has toured the smaller 
colleges giving programs preceded by an informal talk on the 
meaning and background of modern dance. Last summer dance 
and choral singing were closely integrated at the vocal clinic held 
at the university. At the close of the clinic the advanced dance 
group appeared on a program with a chorus of 50 voices. In De- 
cember a three-day dance festival drew teachers from all over the 
state. 

Folk and square dance are firmly rooted in many localities so 
a special effort is being made to establish modern dance on the 
secondary as well as the college level. Dance is included this 
year on the campus intramural program for the first time. The 
senior dance recital is regarded as a “senior comprehensive” for 
modern dance majors. The annual spring concert, scheduled 
for May 3-5, will feature The Masque of the Red Death with 
special music composed by Helen Lipscomb of Lexington. Also 
on the program will be The Domestication of Man, danced to 
Roy Harris’ Symphony No. 3. 

Blanche Duffy of Louisiana State University reports that 100 
dancers from the Modern Dance Group, Apprentice Group, be- 
ginners’ and intermediate dance classes, and the Purple Jackets, 
performed Beer Barrel Polka, Basic Boogie, Sweet Lalani and 
other dances as half-time entertainment at the LSU-Vanderbilt 
football game. On November 21-22, Miss Duffy and a class of 
physical education majors presented a lecture-demonstration on 
modern dance techniques leading to composition at the Louisiana 
Education Association Conference in Alexandria, and later Miss 
Duffy was invited to give a demonstration with the Modern 
Dance Group at Southeastern Louisiana Institute for the faculty 
Christmas party. On December 16 Modern Dance Group per- 
formed Ave Maria for the Istrouma High School Christmas 
program. On March 3-4 the group was host to dance groups 
at the Louisiana College Conference, and on March 30-31 they 
presented their annual spring concert. The latter included Tea 
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For Two (a theatrical soft-shoe), Frankie and Johnny, Danza 
Lacumi (Lecuona), Valse (Arensky), Rhapsody in Blue 
(Gershwin), plus a hoe-down, a primitive, and a Roaring 2's 
number. There are also plans for a workshop integrating drama 
music, fine arts and dance to be presented in the dance studio, 
Penny Burness assists Miss Duffy. 





Midwest District News 


By Clarence Biedenweg, Public Schools, Fort Wayne, Indiana 
MICHIGAN 


The 1950 convention of the Michigan Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation was held in Jackson on 
February 16, 17, 18. Miss Gladys Ferguson, president of the 
organization, was general chairman while Paul Clark of Jackson 
was convention chairman. 

Friday opened with a general meeting presided over by Mr. 
Clark and addressed by Dr. Clair E. Turner, assistant to the 
president, National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. He spoke 
on “Problems and Progress in Health Education.” 

Dr. Dorothy La Salle of Wayne University, vice president for 
health, organized the health section meeting which included 
Georgia Hood, health educator with the State Department of 
Public Health; Frank Oktavec, Wayne University; and Mabel 
Rugen, University of Michigan. 

The recreation section was led by the vice president for recrea- 
tion, Ben Hellenberg. Various aspects of the recreation field 
were discussed by an able group led by Everett Scherick, super- 
intendent of recreation, Jackson. School and community camp- 
ing shared Friday afternoon time with a general physical educa- 
tion meeting. Barbara Holland of Dearborn was chairman of 
the camping section and was assisted by several prominent indi- 
viduals. Julian Smith, chief of the division of health, physical 
education, recreation, and outdoor education in the State Depart- 
ment, gave an excellent summary. 

The Physical Education Section was headed by the associa- 
tion’s president-elect Joe Moran. Vaughn Blanchard of Detroit 
spoke on “Unsolved Problems in Physical Education” and Dr. 
Randolph Webster of Michigan State College addressed the 
group on “The High Schocl Boy’s Physical Education Pro- 
gram.” 

Chris Jensen of Jackson was in charge of the physical educa- 
tion demonstrations which were from 3:00 to 5:00 Friday after- 
noon. 

An 8 p.m. general meeting with Lloyd S. Olds, past president 
of the association, presiding, featured a stimulating speech by 
Elsa Schneider, specialist in health instruction, U.S. Office of 
Education. She spoke on “Opportunities Unlimited—It Is Up 
To You.” : 

On Saturday morning three sections, the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics, Elementary School Physical Education, 
and the Men’s Athletic Section, held meetings. There was a 
meeting of the Dance Section in the afternoon with Jean 
Smith of Central Michigan College as chairman. 

Two new women staff members have joined the women’s de- 
partment of Wayne University, Detroit, for the spring semester 
of 1950. They are Hilda Johnson, formerly of New York 
University, and Jane Bradshaw, formerly of Central Michigan 
College of Education. Miss Margaret Mordy is taking a leave 
of absence from the department to work on her doctor’s degree 
in the school of human development at the University of Chicago. 

The Guidebook for Health Education Student Teachers, first 
published in Detroit in 1940, has been revised under the new 
title And So To Teach—A Guidebook for Student Teachers of 
Physical Education. Ruth Murray, Dorothy LaSalle, Lawrence 
Russell, cooperating critic teachers, and members of the de- 
partment of supervision were on the revision committee. The 
new book is more comprehensive than the former one and in- 
corporates new sections on evaluation, teaching skills, and 
references. 
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INDIANA By Dale Harman 


The fourth Governor’s Conference on Recreation held March 
30 in Indianapolis was addressed by Charles Brightbill, Wash- 
ington, D. C., executive secretary of the President’s Committee 
on Health, Welfare and Religion for the Armed Services and 
president of the American Recreation Society. 

Panel discussions on various phases of recreation, including 
employee recreation, commercial recreation, municipal recrea- 
tion, rural and small-town recreation, and recreation for special 
and exceptional groups featured the meeting. 

The spring meeting of the Indiana Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation was scheduled for March 31- 
April 2 at Spring Mill State Park. Dick Tiernan, physical 
education instructor in the Richmond schools, is chairman of the 
program planning. 

Majors in health and safety of the school of health, physical 
education, and recreation of Indiana University are forming an 
organization, the purpose of which is to promote fellowship and 
establish professional relationships. The first meeting was at- 
tended by approximately twenty students and faculty. 

Special meetings and institutes for teachers and administrators 
interested in driver education have been arranged by C. Wesley 
Dane, acting chairman of the department of health and safety of 
the school of health, physical education, and recreation, Indiana 
University, in cooperation with the Indiana State Department 
of Public Instruction and the Hoosier Motor Club. 

Don Veller, of Florida State University, Frank Stafford, of 
the United States Office of Education, and Ramon Kireilis, 
graduate assistant at Indiana University, are doctoral candidates 
in the school of health, physical education, and recreation, 
Indiana University. 


WISCONSIN By Ernest Gershon 


The Wisconsin Association for Physical Education and Health 
Education has just adopted a different style of newsletter to be 
sent to its membership on a quarterly basis. The first issue 
which came out in February is done in photo offset. A specially 
prepared crossword puzzle of physical education items was a 
novelty feature of the first issue. 

Three La Crosse State Teachers College students saw their 
photographs appear in See and Hear, national magazine for 
audio-visual education. Wayland Behnke, Marcus Burk, and 
Roy Grade worked out a series of pictures on the use of audio- 
visual aids in physical education which was the theme of the 
January issue of the periodical. As their subjects, these physical 
education major students used members of the junior class in 
soccer. Photos were taken of the class in action on the field and 
while using audio-visual aids in connection with their study. 

F. G. Kiesler, director of recreation for the city of Fond du 
Lac, reports constant requests for the loan of the departmental 
film production on the recreation program carried out in that 
city. 

The production which portrays many phases of one of the 
most successful recreation programs in the state is filmed en- 
tirely in color. Users are impressed with the wealth of informa- 
tion and ideas presented. 

The Wausau Junior Ski Club has just issued its annual report, 
an excellent summary of the activities of a group which has 
remarkable success in following a sport of special significance in 
northern communities. Advisor for the club is Miss Elda Bon- 
vincin, physical education instructor. 

W. J. Wittich, editor of The Physical Education News, 
bulletin of La Crosse State Teachers College, reports many re- 
quests during the past few years for back issues of the bulletin 
because of the analyses of certain controversial issues, such as 
boxing in the public schools, interschool competition for youths 
of elementary and junior high school ages, school health policies, 
and many others. 


ILLINOIS By Clifford Horton 


The Danish gymnastic team directed by Erik Flensted-Jensen, 
now touring the United States, staged exhibits at the University 
of Chicago, Lane Technical High School, Oak Park Township 
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High School, Wheaton College, and the University of Illinois 
while in the Chicago area. This year Director Flensted showed 
even greater interest in having his team become acquainted with 
American ways in the field of physical education. To this end 
the team spent a day at George Williams College during which 
members of the team demonstrated some of their activities and 
in turn participated in the regular physical activity classes of the 
college to get first-hand experience in our methods. Of special 
interest to the group was the approach to creative work that 
characterizes modern dance in the United States. Of no small 
value was the opportunity that this kind of meeting provided for 
fraternizing between the students of George Williams College 
and the Danish team at an informal luncheon as well as on the 
gymnasium floor. 

The Illinois State Association has selected the following per- 
sons to receive the Honor Award for outstanding service in the 
field of physical education for the year 1949-50: A. H. Pritzlaff, 
director of physical education, Public Schools, Chicago; Ger- 
aldine Rennert, assistant secretary for the Illinois High School 
Association; S. C. Staley of the University of Illinois; Louise 
Freer, recently returned as head of the department of physical 
education for women at the University of Illinois; Eva Eddy, 
of Maywood, Illinois; and Dorothy Davies of Southern Illinois 
University. 


OHIO By Paul E. Landis 


Oberlin College conducts an intercollegiate athletic program in 
eleven sports and awards the same varsity letter in all eleven 
sports. The men’s physical education department is emphasizing 
more recreational activities in the intramural program, such as 
square dancing and corecreational activities. 

Ohio University has reorganized its department of physical 
welfare. The name has been changed and it is now known as 
the department of physical education and athletics with central 
administration under Carrol C. Widdoes, recently appointed head 
of the department. 

Denison University is completing a new field house costing 
over a million dollars. The field house is a combination of two 
airplane hangars with brick structure attached. Over-all floor 
dimensions are 330 feet by 140 feet, which will take care of 
three hundred and fifty men during the peak load. The brick 
structure contains many rooms for individual sports and activi- 
ties. Separate facilities have been planned for physical educa- 
tion activities and intercollegiate athletic sports. The running 
track will be twelve laps to the mile with a sixty-yard straight- 
away. The second stage in the building program will be the 
construction of a pool, and the third stage will be the construc- 
tion of a women’s physical education building. 

Muskingum College has dredged its campus lake, making it 
deeper, and is stocking it with bass for fishing. 

Ohio Wesleyan University is completing a new student union 
building which will contain six bowling alleys. 





Eastern District News 


By John N. Richards, Sr., Board of Education, 
Newark, New Jersey 


CONNECTICUT By Carl F. Fischer 


The executive committee of the state association has been for- 
tunate in securing Camp Hazen, the State YMCA camp for 
its annual spring convention. The dates selected coincide with 
last year’s dates, Friday through Sunday, June 2-4, 1950. 

The proposed plans call for the same type of meetings, empha- 
sizing full participation by those attending in such events as 
physical education activities, health workshop, camping activi- 
ties, and group recreational activities. All members are urged 
to reserve these dates. 

The Connecticut State Committee of the National Section on 
Womens’ Athletics this year has tried to do three things. First, 
the members have attempted to discover the need for informa- 
tion on national standards for girls and women in various sports, 
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and have tried to learn which districts are not using these 
standards. Second, each state sports chairman planned to 
organize at least one clinic in her respective sport, stressing 
the reasons for NSWA standards. Some have organized more 
than one. Third, the committee has attempted to discover the 
extent of the need for women officials and to give this informa- 
tion to the Women’s National Officials Rating Committee. 

The clinics given this year include a field hockey clinic at the 
University of Connecticut, and three clinics given at three 
different high schools in the state under the supervision of Miss 
Marjorie Harrowell, New Britain High School, the state field 
hockey chairman. The last three clinics were supervised by 
Miss Marjory Doty, chairman of the Girls’ Athletic Committee 
of the Connecticut Interscholastic Athletic Conference. The 
need for rated officials was shown and such a clinic was held at 
Arnold College, Milford, where the candidates were given the 
written and practical examinations. This was organized by Miss 
Helen Phillips. 

A swimming clinic was held in December, organized by Miss 
Marjory Cook of the Hartford YWCA. The girls attending 
all participated in techniques lead by Miss Cook; Miss Hope 
Smith of Willimantic High School taught skills in racing dives 
and turns; and a demonstration of rhythmic swimming was 
given by a group of students from the University of Connecticut, 
led by Miss Elizabeth A. Bogert. 

During the past five years Miss Mary Benevento, the state 
basketball chairman, has been conducting clinics for teachers 
and those interested in coaching basketball for girls. This year 
it was decided that the demand for clinics in the various high 
schools was so great that a series of eight clinics was needed. 
Hostess schools were contacted by the state representatives in 
various parts of the state. All of them responded most willingly 
to the invitation. A group of leaders selected by Miss Benevento 
was invited to act as leaders of the clinics which were given 
during the months of January and February. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE By Evelyn Browne 


The executive committee of the New Hampshire Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation met in Concord 
on February 2 to plan its annual spring conference. Meeting 
with the Committee and representing the State Department of 
Education was Mr. Russell Leavitt, superintendent of secondary 
school instruction. In addition, Miss Grace Felker, former su- 
pervisor of physical education for the State of New Hampshire, 
attended the meeting. Mr. Leavitt expressed the hope that the 
annual state conference on physical education would involve as 
much participation by the members themselves as possible. The 
Committee was heartily in accord with this suggestion, and 
tentative plans were made for a one-day meeting to be held 
at Dartmouth the second week in April. 

The following topics are being considered for the program: 

1. The 1949-50 changes in basketball rules for women. 

2. Programs for rural areas with limited personnel and 
facilities. 

3. Hard-surface areas—construction, cost, and potential con- 
tribution to an all-year program. 

4. Winter sports in state secondary schools. 

5. Care and prevention of athletic injuries in the high school 
program. 

In addition, the committee is concerned with the intense 
partisan feeling evinced by spectators at many of the state 
basketball games. A program of education of spectators on 
the fundamentals of good sportsmanship is clearly needed. The 
New Hampshire Coaches Association is doing a fine job along 
these lines. It is hoped that a speaker for the luncheon meeting 
at the conference can be procured who will talk on this subject. 

A last and vital subject was also discussed at the Concord 
meeting, namely the position of state supervisor of physical 
education left vacant by the resignation of Miss Grace Felker 
last December. The job is still open. The problem is plainly 
the lack of adequate funds to pay a trained person with expe- 
rience necessary for this work. Dr. Carl Troester, president 
of AAHPER, has been most helpful in this matter, and Mr. 
Leavitt stated that the Education Department is definitely aware 
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of the need for a state supervisor. It appears to be a question 
of impressing upon the Legislature and the people of the state, 
the vital necessity of filling this position. 


NEW JERSEY By Russell W. Neide 


Miss Margaret Millar of Paterson was appointed to the Pan- 
American and Olympic Women’s Gymnastic Committee at the 
January meeting of the Amateur Athletic Union in Washington, 
D. C. This committee, consisting of seven members, will be 
responsible for women’s gymnastics at the 1951 Pan-American 
Games in Buenos Aires and the 1952 Olympic Games in 
Helsinki, Finland. Miss Millar was a United States judge of 
women’s gymnastics at the 1948 Olympic Games in London. 

Gerald A. Garafola and John N. Richards, Sr., supervisors of 
physical education, public schools, Newark, New Jersey, have 
recently completed a research project relating to the revision 
of achievement attainments of the course of study entitled, The 
Sports Skills Achievement Program and Classification Index, 
Elementary and Junior High Schools, Grades 6 through 9— 
Boys and Girls. The project, A Survey of 1948 Sports Skills 
Achievement Program, Elementary and Junior High Schools, 
required over a year’s research and consists of three parts: Ad- 
ministrative Analysis, Test Analysis, and Revised Achievement 
Attainments. Approximately thirty thousand pupils, boys and 
girls, through their respective teachers, contributed many thou- 
sands of raw scores as a basis for the revised achievement 
attainments. 


MARYLAND By Ethel E. Sammis 


A national conference on cardiovascular diseases co-sponsored 
by the American Heart Association and the National Heart In- 
stitute was held at the Hotel Mayflower, Washington, D. C., 
January 18-20. The purposes were to investigate, define, and 
develop immediate and long-range programs designed to meet 
the problems of research, education, and community service 
posed by diseases of the heart and circulation, and to coordinate 
the efforts of all groups concerned with these problems with a 
view to gaining the most effective use of their resources for 
all the members of the community. Dr. Thomas C. Ferguson 
represented the State Department of Education in Maryland at 
these meetings. 

A two-day meeting of the Steering Committee for the Alle- 
gany County Health Project was held February 9-10 in Cum- 
betland. Committee chairmen reported on the five phases of the 
project and discussions of these reports followed. Mr. Simon 
McNeely, health education specialist in the U. S. Office of 
Education, Dr. Thomas C. Ferguson, and Miss Ethel E. Sammis 
of the Maryland State Department of Education were con- 
sultants at these meetings. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The second of two dance symposia, sponsored by the Dance 
League of Boston was held at the Bouvé-Boston School, on 
February 25. Sharry Underwood, a member of the Dance 
League was the guest teacher. A program of techniques of 
dance and dance composition followed by a program of dances 
was presented by the Dance League, with a new dance, “Remem- 
ber April,” choreographed for a group by Mrs. Underwood. 

The first symposium was held in October and presented Ruth 
Bioomer, assistant professor of education at Connecticut College 
for Women, as guest teacher. Miss Bloomer is the director of 
dance at Connecticut College for Women and is also director 
of the school of dance held at the college in the summer. 

The Dance League, of which Pauline Chellis, director of 
dance at Bouvé-Boston School, is president, is composed of 
teachers of dance and dancers in the Boston area whose purpose 
is to further dance and sponsor dance activities in greater 
Boston. Members of the executive council of the League in- 
clude Anne Green of Simmons, Parian Temple of Beaver 
Country Day School, Sonya Hamlin of Radcliffe, Ruth Wheeler, 
Mary Elizabeth Haviland, and Etta’ Manning. 

The annual Open House program for friends, alumnae, and 
prospective students was held at the Bouvé-Boston School on 
Friday, March 17, at 8 p.m. and Saturday, March 18, at 2:15 


By Mary T. Gibbons 
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BARBARA METTLER 
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White Mountains of New Hampshire 
July 3—August 27 
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p.M. Although the actual program was the same at both times 
Friday evening was planned primarily to give parents, guidance 
counselors, alumnae, and other friends of the school a cross- 
section of the kind of work done by students in the four-year 
physical education and physical therapy courses. On Saturday 
afternoon, high school girls from a wide area filled the Bouyé- 
Boston School gymnasium in order to learn what they might 
expect in such a professional college course. After the Satur- 
day program, slides and movies of school and camp training 
activities were shown and there was an opportunity for the 
visitors to talk with members of the student body and staff, 


NEW YORK By John H. Shaw 


The final figures on memberships received and attendance at 
the New York State annual conference were very gratifying. 
Over 1,450 people registered for the meetings for a record 
attendance. During the conference, 701 state memberships were 
added bringing our total as of February 1 to 2,517. 

The 1950-1951 officers were elected on January 25. Lloyd O. 
Appleton, U. S. Military Academy, West Point, is the new 
president; Jeannette Saurborn, Bronxville School, Bronxville, 
president-elect ; Howard A. Wescott, Schenectady public schools, 
Schenectady, vice president for physical education; William 
Stebbins, State Teachers College, Brockport, vice president for 
health education; Marion Meigs, YWCA, Syracuse, vice presi- 
dent for recreation; Julius Kuhnert, public schools, Mt. Vernon, 
secretary-treasurer. 

The three new members elected to the General Policies Board 
for a term of three years are Ellis H. Champlin, Division of 
Health and Physical Education, Albany; Frederick Maroney, 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, and John H. Shaw, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse. 


PENNSYLVANIA By Elmer B. Cottreli 


The medical division in collaboration with the division of 
physical and health education of the Philadelphia public high 
schools, inaugurated during the last school year an opportunity 
for optional chest x-rays for boys competing in football, soccer, 
cross-country, swimming, basketball, gymnastics, baseball and 
track. During this period, over three thousand boys took ad- 
vantage of this service. There were only three positive cases. 
These were prohibited from competition and practice until the 
medical authorities said they could play. During the present 
school year (1949-1950) chest x-rays were made mandatory 
and are now considered a part of the required athletic examina- 
tion. 

An important conference on athletics and the heart was at- 
tended by physicians and physical educators on December 15, 
1949, in the Administration Building of the Board of Education, 
Philadelphia. Mr. Grover W. Mueller, director, division of 
health and physical education, Philadelphia public high schools, 
presided. Survey studies thus far have indicated that exercise is 
beneficial rather than harmful, and that vigorous activity tends 
toward normal enlargement of the heart in proportion to other 
muscles of the body. 

At a recent conference held in Washington, D. C., on the Pan- 
American and Olympic games, several Philadelphians were in- 
cluded. Mrs. Roberta Ranck Bonniwell was chairman, Miss 
Martha A. Gable, secretary, and Mrs. Kay Geary was on the 
track and field committee. 

A square dance institute at Thistle Hall, Carnegie Tech, was 
given by Herb Greggerson, nationally known square dance caller, 
January 6 and 7. New figures and teaching material as well as 
actual dancing instruction were presented. A record crowd 
participated. Statewide interest was evidenced by the attendance 
of people from all over the state as well as from West Virginia 
and Ohio. 

The Arthur Murray Dancers staged a well attended lesson 
demonstration of modern ballroom dancing, Monday, January 
16, at Carnegie Tech. Dorothy Kanrich is to be commended for 
a program so enthusiastically received. 


RHODE ISLAND John H. Osterberg 
The Rhode Island Association for Health, Physical Education, 
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and Recreation held a one-day state conference in cooperation 
with the State Department of Education and the Rhode Island 
Institute of Instruction on Tuesday, January 17, 1950, at the 
Rhode Island College of Education. At the 10:30 a.m. meeting, 
Dr. Jay B. Nash, New York University, spoke on the topic, 
“The Organization of and Curriculum in Physical Education 
and Health,” with John H. Osterberg of the Providence public 
schools acting as discussion leader. At the 11:30 a.m. con- 
ference, Harold D. Meyer, of the North Carolina Recreation 
Commission, dwelt upon the subject, “Recreation, The School 
and Community.” John P. Cronin of Providence acted as the 
discussion leader of this group. At the 2:00 p.m. section meet- 
ing, Dr. Marvin ‘A. Stevens, former head football coach at Yale 
and New York Universities utilized as his topic, “Athletic 
Injuries.” Carl Slader, director of safety services, Providence 
Chapter, Americal Red Cross, acted as discussion leader. The 
topic of physical education and health in the elementary school, 
was chosen by Emilie Hartman, Boston University College of 
Physical Education for Women, Sargent, at the 3:00 p.m. 
meeting. Miss Helen M. Cooper, supervisor of physical educa- 
tion, Providence Public Schools, acted as discussion leader. 
About 300 individuals attended the conference with all physical 
education classes in the schools suspended for the day. 





HELEN McKINSTRY 





S teacher, author, consultant, committee, and Academy 

member, and later as college president, Dr. McKinstry was 
an indefatigable worker for the cause of physical education. A 
graduate of the Boston School of Gymnastics (now the depart- 
ment of hygiene at Wellesley College) she received her B.S. and 
A.M. degrees from New York University and the O.D. from 
Gymnastic People’s College in Ollerup, Denmark; an honorary 
LL.D. from Skidmore College; and the Doctor of Humane 
Letters (honorary) from Russell Sage College. After 18 years 
of experience in public and private schools she founded and di- 
rected The Central School of Hygiene and Physical. Education 
from 1919 to 1929. She became director of the school of physical 
education at Russell Sage College in 1930 when The Central 
School became a part of Russell Sage. In 1942 she was 
appointed acting president, and in 1943 she was named president 
of Russell Sage, a position she held until her resignation in 1948 
when she was named President Emerita. 

On October 21, 1949, Russell Sage College held a memorial 
service to honor Miss McKinstry. The following, an excerpt 
from a tribute paid her that evening by her successor as director 
of the school of physical education, Miss Helen E. Luffman, 
speaks for all who knew and loved her. 

“T believe that we have gathered this evening not merely to 
express a sense of personal bereavement, nor yet merely to 
lament the professional loss consequent upon the ending of a 
life of singular devotion; but, chiefly, to commemorate those 
aspects of that life which have come under our personal observa- 
tion, and to express gratitude that such a life has been lived 
among us and that we, each in our own way, have been permitted 
to have some share in it. 

“The qualities of mind and heart which made Miss McKinstry 
a national figure in her profession were, interestingly enough, 
those which endeared her to her students, associates, and friends. 
First of all the great mental power, insight, and vision which 
she possessed enabled her to make plans which worked through 
a long series of events to a defined objective. As the first 
locomotive or car or plane exists complete in the mind of its 
builder before his hands set about the work of construction, so 
the vision of what was to be done by her existed in the mind 
of Miss McKinstry as she began her work of construction. 

“While much of her work externally seemed devoted only 
to the physical well being, it was always so considered and so 
planned as to build in the young ideals and standards by which 
a better life could be lived. She was practical—she wanted 
results, but she held herself and others to a deep moral respon- 
sibility for those results. I believe that in her mind, character 
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The revised edition of HEALTH FOR YOU 
brings this widely-popular text completely 


up to date. 
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Revised by Foster 


A workbook for health courses which may 
be used with any health textbook. In- 
cludes page references to HEALTH FOR 
YOU-Revised as well as to other leading 
high school health textbooks. 

Used together HEALTH FOR YOU-Revised and 


HEALTH ACTIVITIES-Revised offer a health pro- 
gram which cannot be equalled. 
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Company. 
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(worthy living) was fundamental and attainment secondary 
While not religious in the ordinary sense of the word, she was 
deeply spiritual. I quote from her writings: ‘ . character js 
no God-given gift, but the product of Divinely aided human 
struggle, and as such it should stand preeminent as a qualifica- 
tion for the teacher, whose profession spells service.’ She held 
high the ideal of loyalty—a philosophical concept of loyalty to 
loyalty itself, and she used direct means in all her teachings to 
instill in the youthful hearts of her students the fervor of loyalty 
and fair play. 

“Her associates in carrying out her work were made to feel 
that they were partners rather than employees. Once selected, 
she gave wholly in confidence and generously in support and 
she gave above all that freedom to differ with no rancor or 
withdrawal. Her warmth and understanding transcended mere 
difference of opinion. Miss McKinstry possessed that true 
greatness which does not desire to know the minute details by 
which results are accomplished. Given cooperation in accord- 
ance with sound principles and high standards, and shown re- 
sults measured in terms of worthy aims and objectives, she was 
satisfied. Working with her and for her was a deeply satisfying 
privilege. i 

“Miss McKinstry had a depth of wisdom not always readily 
comprehendible. She saw broadly yet deeply and far. She 
sought remedial measures. She built for all time. She saw 
that great results would come from cooperation of large numbers 
and she fought to enlist large numbers dedicated to leadership. 
She was tireless; no task was too large, none too small. She 
gave credit to those who worked for and with her, but she 
praised little because she believed in generosity and duty. She 
worked, not for her personal glory, but for the good of her pro- 
fession, teaching. It was above all personal consideration. 

“Tt is hard to separate the personal and professional in an 
association of thirty years which was a blending of both. She 
was my mentor and my friend. Through association, long ago, 
‘that highest compact with fellow man’ was tacitly made. ‘Let 
there be truth between us two. It is sublime to have felt and 
to say of another. “I need never meet or speak or write to him— 
we need not reinforce ourselves or send tokens of remem- 
brance. I rely on him as on myself.”’ 

“T cannot feel that we come here this evening to grieve and 
regret so much as to appreciate and respond, and for some of 
us, to gather strength for work along pathways which were 
so liberally and so distinctly blazed.” 

A committee composed of alumnae and faculty of Russell 
Sage College is working on plans for a suitable memorial for 
Miss McKinstry. Any members or friends of the Association 
who wish to contribute may send checks, payable to the Helen 
McKinstry Memorial Fund to Miss Helen E. Luffman, Russell 
Sage College, Troy, New York.—Prepared by Virginia Harvey, 
Russell Sage College. 





A HEALTH PRAYER FOR TEACHERS 


(Found on the walls of an old cathedral in the little town of 
Chester, Cheshire County, England) 


Give me a good digestion, Lord 
And also something to digest. 
Give me a healthy body, Lord, 
And sense to keep it at its best. 


Give me a healthy mind, good Lord, 
To keep the good and pure in sight 
Which seeing sin is not appalled 
But finds a way to set it right. 


Give me a mind that is not bored, 

That does not whimper, whine or sigh. 
Don’t let me worry overmuch 

About the fussy thing called “T.” 


Give me a sense of humor, Lord, 
Give me the grace to see a joke, 
To get sume happiness from life 
And pass it on to other folk. 
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How We Do It 


: ; Visual Aids in Bowling 


N our bowling classes the girls were having trouble putting 

angle on their bowling shots. A lot of alley was going to 
waste, and corner pins stayed put. They were also having 
difficulty picking up combinations and splits which were left 
standing after their first balls had been thrown. 
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Know Your Pins. Straight Ball. 


























Hitting the 5 and 7 Pins. 

















Hitting the 3 and 10 Pins. 


The instructor took her problems to the visual aids depart- 
>ment which made for her a series of eleven illustrative charts 
(five of which accompany the article) to be strung up in the 
: alley in full view. The first chart numbered the pins in their 
correct position; another showed the line a hook ball takes 
‘toward its destination, and others, the direction of the ball as 
it picks up common splits and spares. To the girls these charts 
made sense. They found the one which depicted a particular 
- problem, and worked from there. 
To supplement the charts we have colored slides made from 
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FOR ATHLETE’S FOOT CONTROL: 


1. ALTA-CO POWDER 

. .. for the all-important foot 
tub in your shower rooms. One 
pound to a gallon of water kills 
common Athlete’s Foot fungi in 
less than a minute! Non-irritat- 
ing; harmless to towels. 
ALTA-CO FOOT POWDER 
... for dusting, gives additional 
protection against re-infection. 


ALTA-CO 300 H.D. 


FUNGICIDE . . . for your daily, 
systematic washing of shower 
room floors. In economical solu- 
tion (1 to 300), its action is both 
fungicidal and bactericidal, giv- 
ing your floors the same hygienic 
sanitation you demand be taken 
by each user of your facilities. 
Write for 36-page illustrated booklet, 
“Athlete's Foot—A Public Health Problem.” 


THE C. B. DOLGE Co. 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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the charts, and a movie, “Fundamentals of Bowling,” shown 
after a demonstration game, and after the girls roll a few balls. 
on their own. This is important, for the instructors found that 
if the movie was presented before preliminary bowling, the girls 
enjoyed it but learned little, not knowing what to look for, let 
alone understand the skill that was being demonstrated. 

The chart and movie system at Stephens this past year 
together with individual instruction, gave the students a back. 
ground for more advanced play. The advanced bowlers, girls. 
who do not enroll in the class but who bowl in dormitory tourna- 
ments, also profited from the charts. The student-faculty tourna- 
ment was a highlight of the year, and even though the girls lost 
by a small margin, they challenged their elders to a return match. 

The bowling setup at Stephens is largely a matter of coopera- 
tion. Many other schools may easily follow our example. 
The charts can be made with little trouble and at little cost, and 
the movie can be ordered for visual aids equipment. 

In our city, the manager of a local recreation alley reserves 
his building for the girls each morning during the two winter 
quarters, as well as two afternoons a week for tournaments and 
impromptu practice sessions. The cooperation of the manage- 
ment is met by that of the girls. Bowling fees, amounting to 
25¢ an hour, range from $3.50 to $4 a quarter, and are paid by 
the girls at the first class meeting. In addition, the girls set up 
their own pins. 

Witma D. Haynes 
Stephens College 
Columbia, Missouri 


Hand Tennis 


OURT.—A paddle-tennis court and net are used. The court 

is eighteen by thirty-nine feet in size and the net two feet 
four inches high. On each side of the net and three feet from it, 
a line is drawn across the court parallel to the net, known as 
the foul line. The service court lines used in tennis are not 
needed. 

Ball_—Any soft rubber ball which bounds freely may be used. 

Teams.—One or two players on a side. 

Object of the Game.—The object is to keep the ball in play 
by batting it with either hand across the net, striking it either 
on the fly or first bounce. 

Serving.—The ball is served from behind the rear line by 
dropping it to the ground and batting it on the first bounce 
over the net with an underhand swing. To be considered an 
underhand serve, the ball must be below the waist when struck. 
Only one attempt is permitted. In case the served ball hits the 
top of the net and goes over, it is a “let,” and the ball is served 
over. The server continues to serve as long as he scores points; 
when he fails to score the point, he loses the serve. 

In the doubles game, the side serving at the start of the game 
has only one hand ; when the first server is out the ball goes to 
the opponents to be served. After this first inning, both players 
on each side serve in succession before the ball goes to the op- 
ponents; that is, when one is out, his partner serves. 

Returning the Ball—The procedure is the same as in Lawn 
Tennis. Players are not permitted to step across the foul line 
during play. 

Scoring.—Points are scored only by the serving side. The 
serving side scores one point (1) when the opponents fail to 
return the ball over the net so that it strikes the ground within 
the opposing court; (2) when the opponents step over the foul 
line during play. 

Failure of the serving side to return the ball, or stepping over 
the foul line, puts the server out. 

The game consists of fifteen points. Two courts may be used 
with no differentiation between the service court and the playing 
court on a side.* 

LEoNA HOLBROOK, 
Brigham Young University, 
Provo, Utah. 





* This article was submitted by the National Section on Women’s 
Athletics. 
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Folk Dancing in the Elementary School 


“ LL join hands and circle to the left” means more than a 

command given by the physical education teacher. It 
means that during the folk dance period, boys and girls are 
experiencing democracy in action. There is no time for class 
consciousness once they begin swinging arm in arm, dipping, 
clapping hands, and laughing together. 

Folk dances, traditional movement patterns related to tradi- 
tional airs, often tell a story or dramatize an occupation. Some 
dances have words to be sung or spoken. As: physical activity, 
folk dancing provides all of the beneficial effects. Social in 
character, it promotes good attitudes. Through correlation with 
social studies it fosters an appreciation for the customs, dress, 
and music of the peoples of other lands. 

Among the American dances which the children enjoy are 
the Badger Gavotte, Virginia Reel, Life on the Ocean Wave, 
Sicilian Circle,-and Rye Waltz. They also do the Little Man 
in a Fix and the Crested Hen from Denmark, the Irish Lilt 
from Ireland, Gathering Peascods from England, Tourdion from 
France, Come Let Us Be Joyful from Germany, Korobushka 
from Russia, Oxdansen from Sweden, and many more from 
Moravia, Scotland, Mexico, Switzerland, Spain, Italy, Holland, 
and Hungary. Public school children enjoy this phase of their 
physical education program under skillful leadership. 

In Cincinnati, fundamental dance steps used in these dances 
are progressively taught from grades four through eight. In 
addition, a minimum of three folk dances, graded according to 
difficulty, are taught each year, giving’ the children a fund of 
fifteen different dances while in the elementary schools. 


Just recently 600 new recordings have been distributed to the 
elementary schools for use in the rhythmic program. These 
recordings have done much to make folk dancing more enjoyable 
by providing appropriate musical accompaniment. Moreover, 
the use of records in teaching dancing in school is in keeping 
with the fact that recordings are probably the most common 
and inexpensive form of accompaniment to dancing that is done 
for leisure purposes today. 

Twenty-five new record players with amplification suitable 
for large gymnasium areas have also been provided to schools 
which were without such equipment. With these teaching aids, 
the rhythmic program will become increasingly effective and 
popular with youngsters. 

W. K. Streit 
Cincinnati Public Schools 
Cincinnali, Ohio 


Serve-Ball 


ERVE-Ball makes a good, elementary game in which to 

introduce the use of the volleyball and some elementary 
skills in volleyball. This game may be played on a volleyball 
court or similar area. Serve-Ball is a very flexible game which 
can be adapted to varicus facilities, age groups, and sizes of 
groups varying from four to twenty on a team. Game tech- 
niques of several sports are applied: the volleyball serve and a 
form of rotation; innings and teams in the field and at bat 
using softball batting order; and a situation’ which provides 
children with an opportunity to practice their throwing and 
catching skill. To make the game move faster the team at 
bat can line up single file a safe distance behind the server (a). 
The game moves rapidly for both fielders and the servers. 


The server tries to serve the volleyball into any one of the 
three scoring areas as shown in the accompanying diagram. 
If the ball lands on the floor in the area marked “O” it is an 
out; in the area marked “1,” one point is scored; in the area 
marked “2,” two points are scored; and in the area marked 
“3,” three points are scored. The server not only tries to serve 
the ball into the farthest area to make a higher score, but he 
also serves as fast a ball as he can so that it is harder to catch. 
The fielders in their respective areas try to catch the ball before 
it touches the floor, thus putting the server out. 
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NOW AVAILABLE TO YOU 
FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY ! 
A Complete line of Selva 


Dance Footwear & Accessories 
MODERNE ” 
LEOTARD : 
(Zipper Fastener, 
Long Sleeves). 
Black, White, 
Royal Bive Ribbed 
**Durene’’ Cotton. 
Biack, White or 
Grey Wool. 












MARINA SVETLOVA 
Premier danseuse of the 
Metropolitan Opera 
Company, illustrates 
SELVA dance shoes 
and leotards. 


WRITE OUR 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION DEPT. 


FOR COMPLETE PRICE LIST OF 
DANCE SHOES & OUTFITS 


Rhythmic 
Sandals 


© We | & SONS, INC. 


1607 Broadway * New York 19 


SUNBACK 
LEOTARD 
Black, White, 
Flesh, Royal 

Blue Mercerized 
**Durene’’ Cotton. 









“For a quarter century, Selva & Sons have dedicated themselves 
to the development of finer Shoes and Accessories for 





the dancer.” 














At Last! 


A Superb Exercise & Sport Becomes Practical 





The Patterson Molded Single Shell 


Molded of impregnated FIBERGLAS to give a lifetime 
of use. Rot-proof, Leak-proof, Worm-proof. Stand in it, 
beach it, hit it—this shell will withstand extraordinary 
abuse although fine rowing qualities have not been 


sacrificed. 


Choice of permanent, molded-in colors. No painting re- 
Makes sculling practical 


quired or need for a boathouse. 


for CAMPS, SCHOOLS, CLUBS. 


STABILIZING FLOATS FoR BEGINNERS AVAILABLE 


Introductory Price 


Eg oe | Write for Illustrated Leaflet 
F.0.B. N.B. $250 


Patterson Molded Products Company 


P.O. Box 253, New Bedferd, Mass. 
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Diagram of court, scoring areas, serving area (a), and positions of 
players for Serve-Ball. 


Rules 


1. There is one team in the field and one at bat. 

2. The team in the field rotates one place following each out. 
Number 1 goes to the left back court. 

3. The team at bat has three outs and then retires to the field. 

4. The serving order on the team does not change. At the 
beginning of each inning serving begins with the serve of the 
one next in order to the last one making an out. 

5. The server serves from a place marked just outside the 
playing area. 

6. The server has one turn. He either scores or is out (except 
as indicated in Rule 9). The server goes to the end of the 
serving line following his turn at serving. 

7. An out is made when the ball is served in the area marked 
“O,” the ball is caught by a fielder, the server misses the ball, 
the ball is served out of bounds. 

8. The fielder must catch the ball in his area; otherwise it is 
not an out and a score is made. 

9. In the area marked “O” if a fielder blocks but does not 
catch the ball so that it falls on the floor in this area it does 
not count as an out for the server. The serve is taken over. 

10. The ball scores wherever it lands in the playing court. 
However, if a fielder fumbles or knocks the ball out of bounds, 
the server receives the point value for the area that the 
particular fielder plays in. 

11. The game may be set for any number of even innings. 


Orisa LANAN 
Northern Michigan College of Education 
Marquette, Michigan 


Did You Know That - - - 


jen library at Loyola University, St. Charles Avenue, New 
Orleans 18, Louisiana, is very anxious to secure a copy of 
the November, 1947, issue of the Journal which is out of print. 
Write directly to the library if you have a copy that you wish 
to contribute. 








* oa 


HE Acquisitions Department of the University of California 

Library, Los Angeles 24, California, would like to obtain 
the April, September, October, November, and December, 1935, 
issues of the Journal. Mr. John E. Smith is the individual to 
contact. 

* * + 

HE United States Rubber Company is now producing a 

special baseball shoe for amateur sports. It is made with a 
molded, rubber cleated sole, to insure fast stops and good grip 
on grass and skin diamonds while eliminating the danger of 
spiking during play. It is washable, with an upper of black 
army duck and has a hard rubber toe cap. Write to the company 
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at Rockefeller Center, New York City 20, for more information 
* * * 


iF is estimated that three million children have measurable 
hearing loss. More than half of these can be saved from 
becoming permanently hard of hearing if given prompt medical 


attention. 
* * * 


CCORDING to a Louisiana optometrist the idea that 20/20 
vision is perfect is a fallacy. It merely means that one can 
see what he should see at 20 feet, but gives no indication of one’s 
ability to see within arm’s length, the distance at which most 


critical seeing is done. 
aa a * 


HE Camp Staff Service Bureau, Galloway Publishing Co., 

705 Park Avenue, Plainfield, New Jersey, now has available 
the 1950 Directory of Camp Staff Positions. It may be secured 
for $1.00. 


Honor Basketball 


(Continued from page 220) 


10: Basketball has great breadth ; this system increases 
the depth. 

11. There is more friendliness among players of both 
teams. 

12. It’s “How you play the game” rather than “How 
many points did you score?” Players actually check 
with the supervisor after the game to see how they 
played, rather than rushing to scorekeeper to see how 
many points they made. 

13. It helps players and spectators alike to appreciate 
and applaud honesty rather than mere skill. 

14. It increases the knowledge of the game for every 
player. 

15. There is a great satisfaction in seeing outstanding 
acts of sportsmanship, in a game where body contact 
is inevitable, become a frequent occurrence. 


— is not an idea which is quickly accepted by 
everyone, however. To insure the success of honor- 
system basketball, everyone in the league, players, man- 
agers and spectators, must be sold on the idea. It needs 
careful guidance, especially in the initial months of play. 
We have had some games when it seemed as if neither 
team was calling its fouls. Yet this was counterbal- 
anced many times over by other games in which every- 
one called his fouls. We have had several perfect 
games in which neither team missed calling a foul. 

This past year we have noted several outstanding in- 
stances of sportsmanship. In one game the team’s top 
man, offensively as well as defensively, called his fifth 
personal foul on himself three minutes before the end 
of the game, with the score tied. His act of sportsman- 
ship gave his team the necessary lift to win, even though 
we all felt that without him the team would not have a 
chance to win. 

In our final championship play-offs this year a Negro 
team was playing against an outstanding white team. 
Each had won one game. This was the final and decid- 
ing game, and it was a rough and tumble one. At one 
point under the basket one of the Negro players unin- 
tentionally struck 2 white man with his elbow, opening 
up a bad cut near his eye. He immediately called a foul 
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on himself, and, although the cut on the white man’s 
eye was severe, he came back with a smile after a short 
time out and continued to play. Incidentally, the Negro 
team won by two points, and the white team congratu- 
lated the victors saying they had a better ball club. The 
Negro men countered with “We were lucky.” This was 
a direct contrast to the play-off three years ago when 
two fights developed in the locker room after the final 
game. 

Final averages this past season showed the leading 
team calling 94 percent of all fouls committed, with 115 
fouls in ten games. The outstanding player of the 
league called 39 fouls on himself, while missing only 
two. The league as a whole received national recogni- 
tion from the Sportsmanship Brotherhood, Inc. The 
ten men who were voted the top sportsmen of the league 
received certificates of sportsmanship from the Associa- 
tion, and the president of the Sportsmanship Brother- 
hood, usually recognizing only schools and colleges, came 
in person to present those certificates. 

In addition to this recognition, one of the ministers 
of a church whose team was in our league, a church 
which found it hard to raise the necessary funds to place 
a team in the league, said, ““When our boys came to me 
asking me to sponsor a basketball team in the Y League, 
I told them I was not interested. However when they 
explained the honor system used at the Y, our Board 
became interested.” 

Here are a few suggestions to coaches and intramural 
directors who might want to try the honor system: 

1. Be firmly convinced in your own mind, that the 
idea is worth while and that it will work. 

2. Be sure that your league officials and players are 
willing to place sportsmanship first and victory second. 

3. Be patient and willing to give the players a full 
chance. Expect them to make mistakes. Admittedly, 
it is difficult, after playing for years with the referee 
calling fouls, for the players to find suddenly that it is 
up to them to call fouls. At first players frequently 
call a foul too late, but later on it becomes automatic. 

In a questionnaire we sent out to all the players at 
the end of the season asking them if they enjoyed this 
type of play and whether or not they would prefer to 
play the same way next year, 87 percent voted to play 
honor-system basketball for the next year. As one of 
the better players said after the season was over, “I was 
sure that the idea would not work, so sure that I 
hardly wanted to play at first, but after trying it out 
for the past four months, I’d hate to go back to hav- 
ing referees telling me what to do. It is more fun 
this way.” $o¢ 


Modern Dance 
(Continued from page 225) 


were introduced to the subject through a series of ac- 
tivities in motor codrdination. These lessons were in 
locomotion, walking, running, skipping, sliding, etc., 
and in body movements. Hereafter, these two will be 
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In every field of sport in Profes- 


sional, Semi-Pro and Amateur 
Baseball and Softball, in Univer- 
sities, Colleges and High Schools, 
in Municipal and Industrial Recrea- 
tion, MacGregor Goldsmith Sports 
Equipment is recognized as a hall- 
mark of quality and unvarying 


performance. 

















THE WOMAN'S COLLEGE 
of the 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


The Degree of Master of Fine Arts 
A Creative Arts program offering a major 
in dance and a minor in an allied area of 
dance history, physical education, cre- 
ative arts, music, art, English, education. 


The Degree of Master of Arts 
A graduate program in education and 
physical education. 


The Degree of Bachelor of Science 
A four year program offering specializa- 
tion in teacher education, dance educa- 
tion, recreation, corrective physical edu- 
cation. 


The Degree of Bachelor of Arts 
Interdepartmental majors in recreation 
leadership and the creative arts. 


(For descriptive literature, write Miss Ethel 
Martus, Director of Physical Education, 
W oman’s College, U.N.C., Greensboro, N. C.) 


(Advertisement by contribution of graduates of the department) 
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called “techniques.” After mastery, they\were used by 
the students as a medium of expression in creative 


composition. The teaching of these technique lessons 
was motivated by art and music, and the lessons in 
composition, by the great body’of social and cultural 
material found within the literature of the high school 
curriculum. A unification of the arts was stressed 
throughout the project ; and the arts in turn were allied 
with the social ideas and customs in such a way that a 
unified whole resulted. 


Lessons in Techniques * 


The fundamentals of locomotion and axial body 
movements were promoted by (1) the unity found in 
the meeting of music and the graphic arts in kines- 
thetic performance, and (2) the social parallel found 
in the unity of harmonious group relationships. 

The application of music to the dance was made by 
showing the mechanics of musical form and the super- 
imposing of dance patterns upon musical structure. 

In these introductory lessons, the rhythmic beat of 
the tom-tom was used rather than the usual musical 
accompaniment. The tom-tom causes motor activity 
to be highlighted and operates on much the same prin- 
ciple as the chant in ritual performance which em- 
phasizes the ceremonial act. Thus, musical accom- 
paniment becomes subordinate to the medium of expres- 
sion—motor activity. 

In performance the techniques were done in sequence 
and performed in unison and then in canon. Or- 
ganized in blocks of sixteen (four flank lines of four 
in each block), the.class was so spaced that the blocks 
were patterned in a diagonal line running from right 
to left across the floor. Beginning with the second 
block, the front flank of each group was a continuation 
of the fourth flank of the preceding group. In the 
canon performance, each group started the sequence 
thirty-two counts after the group immediately preced- 
ing had begun. 

From an artistic standpoint, the lessons were mo- 
tivated by the recognition of the symmetrical versus the 
asymmetrical in nature, and the beauty of the asym- 
metrical curves and planes as found in the human body. 
The application of this asymmetrical concept was used 
in teaching (1) proper body mechanics, (2) perfection 
of coordination through continuity of motion in the 
performance of the dance techniques, and (3) the 
formation of group patterns in the dance. 

From a social standpoint, the necessity of working 
together as a unit and the development of happy group 
relationships, one to another, was accomplished by the 
division of the class into small study groups. Each sec- 
tion consisted of four students and contained a leader 
appointed by the group. A wholesome competitive 
atmosphere was evidenced, and this contributed to the 
social significance of the dance lessons. 

A performance card was provided for each unit of 
four. One side of the card contained (1) a list of the 





* Three of these lessons in techniques will be found at the end of the 
article. 
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basic techniques and a space for a performance mark 
in each, and (2) a final summarized technique mark. 
The reverse side contained the written composition 
with the descriptive action based on musical timing. 


Lessons in Composition 


Motivation for the lessons in dance composition may 
be found within the field of literature, which offers a 
great opportunity for cultural appreciation. Social 
and cultural customs have long contributed to the form- 
ation of a varied and colorful body of literature. By 
using this literature as background material for modern 
dance composition, cultural appreciation is extended. 
Further, an introduction to this body of literature 
through experience gained outside the academic class, 
1.e., in the physical education class, will help to train 
the student in the variety of approaches to this or any 
subject. 


Method of Choosing a Composition 


The techniques in axial body movements and loco- 
motion which were presented to the class in the techni- 
que lessons were used as a basis for motor activity 
for the interpretation of the composition. 


To make the study more meaningful to the student, it 
was important that a choice of material be made which 
would lend itself to the local scene. With this idea in 
mind, a New England longways dance, “The Devil’s 
Dream,”* was used as transition material, and Stephen 
Vincent Benet’s classic bit of Americana, the short story, 
“The Devil and Daniel Webster’’* was chosen as compo- 
sition material. 


This literary gem, the Faust theme in New England 
homespun, proved to be of particular interest to the 
students, for it offered a local scene peopled by every- 
day Yankee characters and was found to be most 
adaptable to expression in modern dance form. 


The students were told to compose an action in 
modern dance form based on the theme of this folk tale. 
Each unit of four dancers dramatized one action of the 
story. To simplify the action, the routine was con- 
structed in four-four time and repeated when necessary, 
so that sixty-four counts were used in all. 


Introduction to the literary selection was made 
through the synopsis of the folk opera®’.of the same 
name. Freedom was given in the choice-of composition 
and units were so placed on the floor that, by starting 
clockwise, the performance unfolded in story sequence, 
as indicated in the illustration. 

Each dance motif, like the independent melodies of 
counterpoint, could be performed alone but offered 
greater beauty and interest when the theme and pat- 
terns were interwoven. 


3 Grace Ryan. Dances of Our Pioneers. New York: A. S. Barnes and 
Co., 1939. 


4Stephen Vincent Benet. ‘The Devil and Daniel Webster,” from 
Thirteen O’Clock. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1937. 


5“The Devil and Daniel Webster” (folk opera in one act). Stephen 
Vincent Benet and Douglas Moore. New York: Boosey and Hawkes, 
Inc., 1943. 
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Summary 


Thus, in modern dance, the intelligent use of the 
wealth of material available within any high school 
curriculum will solve the problem of introducing an 
unfamiliar art form to inexperienced students. For 
modern dance kinesthetically and socially allies all the 
arts into a homogeneous, artistic whole, and ‘should 
prove itself to be the agent of integration between 
creative thought as found in the academic studies and 
the expression of creative thought through physical 
activity in the physical education program. 


Lessons in Techniques 


Lesson 1: RHYTHM 


Object: Variety in rhythm. 
Motivation: The arts of music and the dance. 
1. Dance as an art form. 
2. Relationship of music and dance. Definition of a tone poem. 
3. Basic music-rhythm by hand clapping and tom-tom. 
Activity: Axial body movements. Formation—units of four 
seated on the floor, legs crossed. 
1. Demonstration. 
a. Monotony of unaccented rhythm by class participation 
in hand clapping, 1-16 counts. : 
b. Variety in rhythm by accented first count in each 
group of four, 1-16 counts. 
2. Repeat la and Ib slapping hands to floor at sides, 1-32 
counts. 
3. Repeat (2) above, add a body fold forward on count 1, 
come to high sitting position and hyperextension on 
counts 2, 3, 4 of each measure, 1-32 counts. 


Lesson 2: SPATIAL DEVELOPMENT FROM A HIGH TO A 
Low LEvEL 

Object: Relaxation. 

Motivation: Application of the principle, previously developed, 
of asymmetrical curves and planes to the changing posi- 
tions assumed by the body in various dance patterns. 

Activity:. Axial body movements. Formation—free units of 
four.in flank formation. Music—tom-tom. 

1. Forward bounce. 

a. Starting from upright position body folds forward 
into relaxed forward bend position accompanied by a 
series of relaxed bounces (ape position) counts 1-6. 

b. To upright position, chest expanded, back slightly 
hyperextended, palms outwardly rotated, counts 7-8. 

2. Backward fall. 

a. Bounce forward, count 1. 

b. Bend left knee, extend right leg forward, count 2. 

c. Sit, count 3. 

d. Lie down, count 4. 

e. Stand from backward fall, arms overhead, left knee 
bent, count 5. 

f. Swing arms forward and upward, swing right leg 
up, count 6. 

g. Swing right leg and arms down and rock, count 7. 

h. Forward into forward bounce position and _ stand, 
count 8. 

3. Pattern. Formation—square of four units of four. 

a. Forward bounce to upright position. Repeat twice, 
three times altogether, counts 1-24. 

b. Backward fall to upright position, counts 25-32. 


Lesson 3: PATTERN FoRMATION 


Object: Musical patterns (form) applied to the dance. 
Motivation: Unison, canon, and counterpoint in music trans- 
lated into dance terms. e 
1. Unison: dancing together, all 
activity at the same time. 

2. Canon: dancing in imitation, following or copying the 
actions of the preceding group. 
3. Counterpoint: a theme in a dance which can be danced 


performing the same 
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independently of the other dancers or dance patterns. 
Activity: 

A. Review Lesson 2 (unison). 

B. Canon (individual performance) ; each individual student 
within the group of four performs. 

1. No. 1 advances forward one step each count for four 
measures, counts 1-16, No. 2 imitates No. 1, comes in 
one measure late, counts 5-16; No. 3 imitates No. 2, 
comes in two measures late, counts 9-16; No. 4 imitates 
No. 3, comes in three measures late, counts 13-16. 

2. Repeat back to place turning left about on first step, 
counts 1-16. , 

3. Vary in unaccented and accented walks, runs, skips, 
slides, etc., counts 1-32. 

C. Canon in group formation. Formation—four flanks of 
four in blocks of sixteen.* 

1. Unaccented walk, one step to each count, turn left on 
count one of each measure (four measures in all), 
counts 1-16. Repeat accenting first count of each four, 
counts 1-16. 

2. Repeat all in restrained run (leap on accent), counts 
1-32. 

3. Repeat all skipping, counts 1-32. 

D. Same activities done in counterpoint, i.e, No. 1 walks 
while No. 2 runs and No. 3 skips, etc. ¢e¢ 


*Each block of sixteen, after the initial block of sixteen, comes in 
four measures after the preceding block. 


Association Functions 
(Continued from page 215) 


provide, however, as up-to-date a list of officers as is 
possible. It is quite likely that some presidents were 
overly modest in reporting on the activities of the 
various associations and therefore an accurate picture 
is not given of efforts of some associations. The Hand- 
book should correct any such understatements in its 
future issues. 

Limitations of space prevented the inclusion of many 
features about the AAHPER as well as about district 
and state associations. There was an attempt to exclude 
features which would be published in the Journal or 
elsewhere. 

Since the number of copies available was limited to 
150, it was felt that they should be sent to the presi- 
dents of each of the 48 state associations and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the six district associations, and the 
national association and to the presidents of the 23 af- 
filiated organizations, to the board of directors of the 
AAHPER, to the 31 state directors, and to the 14 
members of the Committee on Local, State, and Dis- 
trict Associations. On this basis 41 copies were sent 
to persons in the Eastern District, 27 in the Southern, 
22 in the Midwest, 19 in the Central, 16 in the South- 
west, and 13 in the Northwest. 

Several requests have been received for copies of the 
Handbook but it is now out of print. The committee 
is considering the preparation of the second handbook 
in 1950. It is expected that future issues will show 
more completely the activities of all state and district 
associations to the end that the efforts of the pro- 
fessional associations at local, state, district and na- 
tional levels will be strengthened. 2 oA 
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Health Examination Program 
(Continued from page 229) 


nurses or the health coordinator, shown the forms, and 
the program was explained once more to office nurses 
and receptionists. Each doctor was given a time sched- 
ule and a large envelope addressed to the nursing divi- 
sion of the Public Health Department in which he was 
instructed to place all the health examination forms. 
The blanks were to be mailed when the program was 
completed (around June 30), to the nurses who, during 
the summer months, were to carry out their part in the 
program which was interpretation to parents, through 
follow-up, of the need for a complete and prompt cor- 
rection of their children’s defects before the opening 
of school. 


Bioeng first group of health examinations was done, 
as scheduled, in the offices of private physicians of 
family choice between April 1 and April 15, 1948. The 
careful planning and interpretation paid dividends, be- 
cause shortly after April 15, the completed medical 
record forms began arriving at the health department. 
Each name was cleared in our master file for previous 
or current family record, significant data transferred 
from the medical record form to the medical record card 
(the school health record currently in use in the State 
of Washington) and both records routed to the public 
health nurse, in whose district the preschool child’s 
family lived. 

We believe it would have been helpful if each family 
could have had a visit from the public health nurse, but 
because of insufficient staff to carry out such a plan, the 
public health nurses in the various areas selected the 
children whose records showed the greatest need for 
follow-up and made such calls as promptly as possible. 
A total of 189 such records were selected. 

As might be expected the most common defect re- 
corded was dental caries, with defects of nose and throat 
next. The most common behavior problems noted were 
bed wetting, nail biting, and temper tantrums. No heart 
defects of clinical significance were found, other than 
one already known to the public health nurse. There 
was one apparent mental deficiency noted. 

In making the home visits, the public health nurses 
found considerable variation in individual family situa- 
tions. In some homes, the parents were found to be car- 
rying out recommendations intelligently and promptly ; 
in others, it was necessary to explain the physician’s. 
findings. These home calls were a means of contacting 
the home, provided opportunities for family health 
teaching, and afforded an opportunity for the nurses to. 
interpret community resources and facilities available 
to meet special needs. For example, for the child who. 
showed a mental retardation, a psychometric test was. 
arranged with the school two weeks prior to the opening. 

When school opened im the fall the findings on the 
medical record cards of these children were used as a 
basis for teacher-nurse conferences. Most of the public 
health nurses have reported that such behavior as bed- 
wetting, nail biting, and temper tantrums disappeared! 
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as the individual child made a satisfactory adjustment 
to the school situation. 


T the beginning of school we found over 700 chil- 
A dren had been examined during the round-up and 
since there were 726 children in kindergarten at this 
writing, it can readily be seen that a very high percent- 
age of the children were examined. It must be added, 
however, that parents are given the choice of either hav- 
ing the child examined before entering the first grade 
or the kindergarten; therefore, this count may include 
some first graders. The number of first graders ex- 
amined is low, however, because the emphasis is placed 
on examination previous to kindergarten entrance. 

When round-up time came again in 1949, we had a 
file of names and addresses of children expected in 
school last fall which was based on the previous year’s 
census. Consequently PTA workers mailed the blanks 
to parents with a covering letter and newspaper publicity 
was aimed at reaching parents of children who had 
moved. 

The committee meeting held last year included many 
members who had been with us in previous years and 
also our enthusiastic doctor. He has continued his 
work with the medical society and the two problems he 
discussed with his colleagues last year were extension 
of the program to include intervening grades of school 
children (there is a similar program working fairly well 
in the high school) and inclusion of immunizations when 
the child visits the doctor’s office. 

The nursing staff reports an additional benefit which 
was an interesting and profitable outcome of the partici- 
pation in the preschool examination. A continuous 
program of staff education is carried on in the division 
of public health nursing. Ordinarily, the educational 
conferences are limited or discontinued altogether dur- 
ing the summer months, because of vacations and educa- 
tional leaves; however, participation in the preschool 
round-up inspired them to review knowledge and in- 
crease understanding of child growth and development, 
in order for them to be as helpful as possible to parents, 
teachers and children. 


was decided to carry on a series of planned con- 
ferences, based upon some material in Chayer’s 
Nursing in Modern Society. This material includes a 
discussion of the significance of human behavior, the 
newer approach to child development, and the funda- 
mental concerns of parents.? The last conference of the 
series was a symposium on the newer approach to child 
development. Participants were a local pediatrician, a 
public health nurse from the Child Health Center, Union 
Bay Village, Seattle; a remedial reading teacher and a 
psychiatric social worker, consultant of the Washington 
State Department of Health’s Mental Hygiene Division. 
All members of the health department staff, such as 
clerical assistants, sanitarians, members of the Child 
Welfare Division of the local welfare department, our 
school health coordinator, and other faculty members of 


2 Mary Ella Chayer. Nursing in Modern Society. New York: G. P 
Putnam’s Sons, 1947. 
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SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE 
Springfield, Mass. 
announces the appointment of 


TED SHAWN 


as a member of its Summer School Faculty. 


Graduate credit for study and work at 


JACOB’S PILLOW 
“The University of the Dance” 
(near Lee, Mass.) 
will be granted by Springfield College 
during the 1950 Summer Session. 


All students seeking credit for graduate study 
from their study in the dance at Jacob’s Pillow 
must apply directly to 


Director, Graduate Study 
Springfield College 
Springfield 9, Mass. 
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the Bremerton Schools joined us in this final confer- 
ence. Free discussion, over coffee and cake, followed the 
symposium. The series was considered very successful, 
since in addition to bringing those of us who work with 
children closer together, it also served to help us review 
our basic training on the growth patterns of children. 

Again this summer, completed record forms will be 
routed to the public health nurses for follow-up. An 
evaluation tells us that our total maternal and child 
health program needs much stronger emphasis than it is 
being given at present. It is realized too, that the ex- 
amination which the child received during the spring or 
early summer before his entrance to school, should cer- 
tainly not be the first such examination for him since 
babyhood, but one of a series to insure his beginning 
school life free from physical defects, protected against 
communicable disease and sequalae resulting from them, 
and with sufficient self-reliance to meet his new experi- 
ence with happiness and poise. 

We feel that the program is good, however, because its 
keynote is community education and cooperation which 
includes schools, medical society, health department, and 
parents. We also feel it is good because it is placing the 
correct emphasis in the right places. The school is car- 
rying the responsibility for education of the children 
in habits and responsibilities and the parents are build- 
ing the habit pattern of a health program through their 
early training. lida 


Making Use of Student Leaders 


(Continued from page 222) 


should be done. In this way, far more help can be 
given to each individual than one teacher alone could 
hope to give in a class of that size. Having squads of 
only eight or nine gives the squad leader a small group 
to work with and creates a situation in which he will 
be at ease, whereas a larger group might cause him 
to feel nervous and insecure. In addition, the possibili- 
ties for developing good social relationships and feelings 
of responsibility and cooperation are abundant. 

Whenever possible in class play, each student should 
be given an opportunity to play the position and do the 
job he wants most to do, and it should be one of the 
squad leader’s responsibilities to see that the wishes 
of the group are met as fairly and impartially as pos- 
sible. Care should be taken to see that the shy or less- 
skilled boys and girls are encouraged to try different 
positions and that they are not pushed around and aside 
by the more aggressive players who sometimes forget 
to be considerate of the poorer players. 

When teams are formed two squads may be combined 
and student leaders used with great success as “or- 
ganizers.” In such instances there would be seven or 
eight students over the regular number for a team. By 
the time the absent and excused students are accounted 
for there will usually be several who can be used as 
student officials, not only as umpires but also as lines- 
men, timers, and scorers. 
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All students should be given opportunities to act as 
officials during the season. In order to utilize student 
leaders as officials, the teacher must devote time to 
giving a very careful analysis and explanation of the 
rules. Poor, careless and untrained officials can ruin 
a game, but time and effort in teaching students to offi- 
ciate can result in well handled, smoothly conducted, 
enjoyable games. As many as four carefully instructed 
students can umpire at a time, and if the proper em- 
phasis is placed on the duties of the umpires, interest 
in this phase of the game can be developed to, the ad- 
vantage of the whole class. 

It is essential that students understand not only the 
obvious part of officiating, which includes knowing the 
rules thoroughly and calling the games quickly and 
efficiently, but that they know the importance of a 
friendly, courteous attitude. The official can do much 
toward setting the general atmosphere of the game. The 
players as well as the officials should be helped to 
understand that all of this is a learning process, that 
officials will of course make mistakes, but that good 
will and cooperation on the part of all concerned can 
make each game a little better than the preceding one. 
A good natured and tolerant acceptance of decisions 
made by student officials is of primary importance. The 
wise teacher will find many opportunities in this situa- 
tion for the guidance and development of individuals 
in the direction of good human relationships. 


S students show signs of being able to accept more 
and more responsibility, opportunities for doing so 
should be given to them. However, the teacher must 
remember that one of the main purposes of utilizing 
student leadership is to allow him to give attention to 
the over-all conduct of the class and make available de- 
tailed and individual help to those who need it. A 
teacher would be taking unfair advantage of the situa- 
tion if he merely turned his duties over to the student 
and then stood by and let him handle the class. 


By virtue of using members of the class as leaders, 
the teacher automatically assumes a grave responsi- 
bility in regard to their development. He must see that 
they become good. leaders, that they develop a social 
consciousness in which they want to lead through help- 
ing rather than “bossing.” 

Care must be taken to detect and deter any signs 
of superiority complexes that might appear. It is quite 
possible that there will be students so willing and eager 
to help and so well qualified to act as leaders that the 
teacher might feel tempted to allow such individuals 
to assume too much responsibility and thus lose their 
identity as members of the group. Students should not 
be deprived of their positions on teams or squads simply 
because they are endowed by nature with abilities which 
meet the needs of the class and of the teacher. Leader- 
ship opportunities should be extended in one way or 
another to all members of the class, and those who are 
most lacking in the essential qualities should be given 
the benefit of all the skills and encouragement available 
in order to develop them. 
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The teacher who uses student leaders in the most 
advantageous way will find that he has, through their 
help, developed a smoothly running, efficient, enthus- 
jastic, and happy class. He will not have saved himself 
one minute of time or work, but in exchange will have 
gained the satisfaction of knowing that he has con- 
tributed abundantly to the physical as well as the 
mental and social development of his students.* 


——__4— ‘ 7 
*This article was submitted by the National Section on Women’s 
Athletics. 


The Annual Report 


(Continued from page 227) 


following information for each grade in each school 
in the system: 
Number immunized for smallpox this year. 
Percent immune to smallpox. 
Number who received diphtheria and tetanus inocu- 
lations this year. 
Percent immune to diphtheria and tetanus. 
Number who are reactors to tuberculin. 
Number of reactors who have been recommended 
to be x-rayed.* 
Percent x-rayed who were recommended for x-ray. 
Number of active cases of tuberculosis. 
Number of suspected reinfection phase cases. 

2. Dental Health Program.—A summary of the pro- 
cedures used in conducting all phases of the dental 
health program should be given, including such items 
as record system used, means of examination and cor- 
rection, follow-up techniques employed, and how the 
educational phase of the program functioned. 

A table should be used to show what percentage of 
the students in each grade and in each school have 
“O.K. teeth,” i.e., have had all corrective work com- 
pleted or were certified by dentists as not needing dental 
work. 

3. Nutrition Program.—Under this section a sum- 
mary of the school lunch program might be given, in- 
cluding such items as methods used in selection of 
menus, sanitation of kitchen and lunch room, and ex- 
amination of food handlers. 

Efforts made on the part of the school, such as 
eliminating the sale of candy and soft drinks at the 
school, special assembly programs, nutritional studies 
using rats, and other educational efforts might all be 
included in this section of the report. 


Health Instruction 


The type of health instruction offered in the school 
system should be explained. Direct health courses are 
being offered for a full year in some schools, on alter- 
nate days with physical education in others; one day a 
week in some, and correlated with other subjects in 

* Ideally, all reactors to tuberculin should be x-rayed yearly; however, 
because of the low morbidity rate in early years, where yearly x-ray of 


“ is not feasible, only those reactors of high school age are recommended 
or x-ray. 
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SUMMER or FALL 


AERIAL TENNIS DART 


. . . the GAME FOR ALL 


A low cost sport, for 2 or 20 piayers 
... for OUTDOOR PLAYGROUNDS 
... for INDOOR GYMNASIUMS 


... for MASS PADDLE BADMINTON 
Order today from Lowe & Campbell, or 
other leading Sporting Goods dealers, or 
write direct for information and prices. 


SELLS AERIAL TENNIS CO. 
4834 Belinder Rd., Kansas City 3, Kans. 

















SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SCIENCE 


Boston, Massachusetts 


offers two programs in Physical Therapy, ap- 
proved by the American Medical Association, 
with technical courses given at the Children’s 
Medical Center and the Massachusetts General 
and Peter Bent Brigham hospitals: 

1. A four-and-a-half-year program leading to the de- 


gree of Bachelor of Science and the Diploma in Phys- 
ical Therapy. For graduates of secondary schools. 


2. A sixteen-month program leading to the Diploma in 
Physical Therapy. For graduates of approved col- 
leges and schools of physical education who meet the 
science requirements. 


Applications now being accepted for admission in Septem- 


ber, 1950. Enrollment is limited to women. For infor- 
mation apply to 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSION 
SIMMONS COLLEGE 


Boston 15, Massachusetts 
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others. The plan used should be explained, and it 
should be stated whether this plan can be justified or 
improved, considering the needs of pupils and the 
availability of instructional personnel, time, and facili- 
ties. 


School Health Council 


A school health council may be of invaluable assist- 
ance to the director in helping him develop recommenda- 
tions for improvement of the total school health pro- 
gram. These recommendations are based on the needs 
found by an analysis of the annual report and from 
observations made by the health director and members 
of the health council. 

The school health council may assist the health di- 
rector in an advisory capacity to formulate policies for 
the total school health program. The organization of the 
council, time, place, and frequency of meetings should 
be included in the annual report. 


Recommendations 


The recommendations made should be reasonable 
and should arise from the needs and shortcomings of the 
program which the report indicates. They should be 
in line with the accepted philosophy and practices in 
both education and health. The following are a few 
examples of the type of recommendations that might 
be made: 


It is recommended that: 

A. A direct course in health be taught five periods 
a week at the 9th grade level. 

B. A towel service be initiated for all physical 
education classes, the funds to come from one 
or more of the following sources: (1) board of 
education, (2) homeroom funds, (3) individ- 
uals. 

C. Some means be provided for better ventilation 
in the boys’ locker room. 

D. All pupils have physical examinations at the 
following times during their school life: (1) 
upon entrance to school, (2) at the intermediate 
grade level, (3) at the junior high school level, 
and (4) before leaving school. 

E. An audiometer be purchased (by school district 
or county) to be available in the local schools. 


Summary 


This suggested outline for an annual report may 
appear to demand considerable work. However, with 
planning and organization, a director may easily keep 
up to date if he records and tabulates the results of the 
various phases of the health program as they take 
place. At the end of the year all that is required is to 
assemble the information that was obtained during the 
year. 

The foregoing outline is based on an actual annual 
report that was prepared for a school system having 
an elementary school with a kindergarten and six 
grades, and a high school-elementary school combina- 
tion with kindergarten and grades one through four and 
seven through twelve. This outline may be easily 
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adapted for use in a smaller or a larger school system. 

The annual report is not a requirement in most 
school situations. Nevertheless, its preparation is the 
professional responsibility of the teacher of health and 
physical education. It should be well organized, clearly 
presented, and readily usable by the school adminis- 
tration. It should indicate recommendations which (1) 
should be followed immediately, (2) should be fol- 
lowed within a year, and (3) relate to long-range 
(three to five years) objectives. The annual report is 
a means for us to evaluate and interpret our programs 
to our administrative heads and communities. It 
should lead to better programs of health and physical 
education for the citizens of our school, community, 
state, and nation. ¢e¢ 


Democratic Citizenship 
(Continued from page 219) 


So far we have posed the over-all question, ‘What is 
the contribution of physical education to democratic 
citizenship?” and in answering that we have explored 
two questions: What has been the growing awareness, 
in all areas of education since the turn of the century, of 
the need to declare a democratic philosophy in this coun- 
try and align educational practices with such a philos- 
ophy? What is the nature of the democratic way and 
what are its purposes? Now let us look at our own 
field and ask: What is the contemporary concept of 
physical education? And finally, with these concepts 
clarified, what are the implications for physical educa- 
tion if it is to contribute fully to education for demo- 
cratic citizenship? 


The Contemporary Concept of Physical Education 


In this rapidly changing technological world of the 
1950’s physical education is laboring under a semantic 
problem. Today’s world, with its research in the nature 
of the organism and of society has moved’ beyond 
terminology which separates physical, mental, and social 
and has outdated the terms. For example, there really 
is no separate physical education nor mental hygiene in 
a culture accepting the psychosomatic unity of the or- 
ganism with no separate mental or physical fact but 
only an interrelated, interacting organism in a social 
field. This has happened to us in a relatively short 
time, and we have not yet devised a more functional 
truly descriptive term for this area of education directed 
toward making a more effective body instrument for 
the expression of the total personality. 

Furthermore this total personality must be seen 
within the structure of its society—the contemporary 
world and United States of America with all that that 
implies for education in responsible, effective, expres- 
sive movement in work, play, home, and community 
living at each stage of the individual’s development. As 
long as we use the term physical education we will have 
to make the transfer in our thinking from the concept 
of an individual with mental separate from physical 
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“Movement Arts.” 


democratic society. 


place. 
ences. 


desires. 


with others. 


aspects to an individual in which there are no separate 
aspects but one who is a socio-psychosomatic entity. 
Ours is a communication art; our profession is built 
on the sciences of anatomy, psychology, physiology, 
sociology, but our alliance in education really ought to 
be with the expressive and communicative arts. <A 
better name for our area which would stress the out- 
comes instead of the materials of the field might be the 
We, as the non-verbal area of 
expression, then could move along in a freer alliance 
with the verbal areas of the language arts and drama 
as an area to educate man for more effective living with 
himself and for communication with his fellows in a 


The educative experiences available to the physical 
education teacher who is concerned with this total 
organism-in-his-society may be thought of as including: 

1. His own skilled and affectional relation to each child. 

2. The “climate” in which physical education experiences take 


3. Health appraisal, diagnostic testing, and guidance experi- 
4. Wide play and dance experiences based on needs. and 


5. Attention to remediable total health defects through what- 
ever school agencies are required. 

6. Wide experiences in sharing in socially structured demo- 
cratic group enterprises. 

7. Wide experiences in enjoying body expression alone and 


8. Wide experiences with the factual content of the prin- 
ciples of movement and the other aspects of body education 
related to values in a total life setting.” 


The quality of the instrument determines the very 
quality of one’s life, while the understanding and skills 
in the use of this instrument determines one’s effective- 
ness in one’s society. If we accept this concept it is 
clear then, no matter what name we use for our area of 
education, that “the primary job of the physical educa- 
tion teacher as differentiated from other teachers in the 
school is to educate for an understanding and acceptance 
of the body as a symbol of the self, for an understand- 
ing of the laws of its expression and use, and for the 
value of a responsive, well directed, mature, responsible 
instrument for living democratically both with oneself 
and with others.” 7* 

Physical education when seen in an historical per- 
spective from the cave man through the Athenian, 
Spartan, Roman, Middle Ages, Renaissance, and the 
society of today can be accepted as that area of educa- 
tion wherein man, in any given period, is concerned with 
the values of his body as a symbol of the self and the 
values he holds for its education. How then do we 
value the body in our culture in these mid-century years 


17 Rosalind Cassidy. New Directions in Physical Education. 
York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 1938, p. 76. 

18 Rosalind Cassidy. ‘‘New Directions in Physical Education,” Journal 
of the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
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START A TEAM OR CLUB! 


A fine sport for boys, girls, men and women. Stimulating and competitive, allowing 
individual or team effort. 
Texts, instructional film, technical advice on the operation of a team or program and 
on the selection of equipment available on request. 

See your local sporting goods dealer or write directly to: 


America’s Oldest and Largest Manufacturer of Fencing Equipment 


CASTELLO 


Fencing Equipment Co., Inc. 


FENCING 
EQUIPMENT 





WRITE TODAY FOR 


FREE 


EQUIPMENT GUIDE 


An invaluable booklet, illustrated 
and designed to give you a capsule 
picture of Fencing and Equipment 











Still the finest equipment at the lowest possible price. De- 
signed and manufactured under the supervision of J. M. 
CASTELLO, a former Olympic Coach, whose text “Theory 
and Practice of Fencing” is the recognized textbook on 
the subject. 

















New York 3, N. Y. | 








as a symbol of the total personality? How do we want 
it to be educated ? ** *° 

Do we in the United States in the 1950’s want an 
effective self-managed person with a responsive, expres- 
sive, responsible, well nourished, balanced instrument 
for living? We trust that we do because the stresses of 
today’s living are going to make extreme demands on 
this body instrument. Is the instrument disciplined in 
socially responsible, interactive behavior? Does the 
individual have knowledge of and resources for main- 
tenance of balance, composure, staying power, release 
from worry, tensions, and fatigue? Is the person 


physically educated in the modern sense for a modern . 


day? 
Implications 


We have tried to indicate what the demands in our 
culture are for democratic understandings and skills and 
we have tried to suggest what we mean by the present- 
day area of education called physical education. Let 
us ask again, “What is the contribution of physical 
education to democratic citizenship ?” 

First, it is clear that physical education along with all 
other areas of education must direct its program to the 
acquisition of understandings and skills in democratic 
behavior. This is an urgent priority for today. Every 
teacher, every group of teachers should clarify their 
concepts of democratic principles and then examine and 
evaluate their programs in order to more fully con- 
tribute to education for democratic citizenship, through 
physical education experiences. 

Physical education can contribute to democratic citi- 
zenship by creating a “climate” in which the staff mem- 
bers demonstrate their beliefs in action by including 
students in sharing and planning, where belief in indi- 
vidual differences and the worth of the individual is 
made explicit in action in a permissive structure of 
requirements, where responsible action is stressed, 
where flexibility of prescription is suited to individual 
needs, where there is no discrimination related to race, 
creed, or color. If such beliefs and standards are made 
explicit in both verbal and non-verbal behavior on the 
part of staff, education for democracy is fostered 
through physical education. 

The physical education program can contribute to 
democratic citizenship through aiding the individual in 
acceptance of self and in the acceptance of differences 
in self and others. This is most sharply emphasized in 
the physical appraisal and guidance program and in 
certain aspects of sports participation and committee 
work. 

Learning responsibility for one’s own actions and 
sensitivity for the results of one’s actions upon others 
is paramount in group experiences which are so much 
a part of the physical education program. Obviously, 
the physical education staff must be sensitive to these 








19 Gardner Murphy. Personality—A Biosocial Approach to Origins and 
Structure. New York: Harper & Bros., 1947. (Concept of “personality 
as the flowing continuum of organism-environment events). 

2 Clyde Kluckhohn and Henry A. Murray. Personality in Nature, 
Society, and Culture. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1948. (Note 
especially the article by Bingham Dai for “the picture of the self’? as 
socially structured). 
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values and “teach” so that such values will be part of 
the experience. Our area has an especially heavy 
responsibility in this respect since our materials are so 
potent for democratic outcomes. 

Belief and skill in cooperative behavior can certainly 
be one of the primary contributions of physical educa- 
tion if the group patterns of this field are directed to- 
ward the group process instead of being directed by 
an authoritarian method. 

Finally, the awareness of democratic principles and 
methods, if they are actually learned in the physical 
education program, will be evidenced in action. Thus 
both students and staff have an immediate and clear-cut 
means of evaluating democratic belief and behavior in 
all aspects of the physical education program. This 
area is one of expressive action: If one believes in 
democratic values it will show in the emotionalized 
action of game, committee, and dance program more 
sharply than in most other classroom situations. 

We have many tasks to carry through in meeting 
the total objectives of the contemporary physical edu- 
cation program, but surely in 1950 attention to demo- 
cratic principles and methods is a top priority. In fact, 
we cannot really reach any of our objectives without 
aligning them with democratic principles and employing 
democratic methods. We carry a very special responsi- 
bility in the educational plan to do this effectively since 
our expressive tools for education are so potent and so 
well suited to the development of democratic citizenship 
values and behavior. ee 


Babe Ruth Program 


(Continued from page 223) 


and fair play during the year. Medallion awards and 
an attractive plaque for permanent display will be given 
to each participating school. Space will be provided 
on the plaque for engraving the names of the students 
chosen each year. The medallions and the plaque have 
been made available through a grant from the Babe Ruth 
Foundation. 

Secondary school administrators and physical educa- 
tors will welcome the establishment of the Babe Ruth 
Sportsmanship Program since it provides an incentive 
for the development of good sportsmanship and fair 
play in all students. It offers an opportunity for any 
boy or girl, regardless of his or her athletic ability, to 
gain recognition for good sportsmanship. It will help 
to focus attention on the way in which a game is won 
or lost. 

The intent of the Babe Ruth Sportsmanship Pro- 
gram is to recognize sportsmanship and fair play in 
boys and girls without reference to race, religion, or 
color. The basis for selection of student sportsmen 
should be kept broad to encourage the spirit of fair 
play and cooperative effort in school and community 
relations; and to include the wider educational aspects 
of activities in the school room, the athletic field and 
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playground, the school community, the home, and in 
the church and home community. 

Awards will be given for sportsmanship and not for 
competitive excellence, popularity and the like, except 
insofar as these are indications of achievement in the 
broader realm of fair play. It has been suggested that 
student sportsmen be selected by a confidential, written 
vote of all students in the secondary schools from an 
eligible group of juniors and seniors proposed by a 
committee of student leaders with faculty representa- 
tion. The alternative plan might be the selection of a 
group of students by vote of the student body and final 
selection by a committee of student leaders with faculty 
representation. 

During the past month, some 16,000 secondary school 
principals in a selected group of states received a kit 
of basic materials describing the Babe Ruth Sportsman- 
ship Program and an application blank. Financial ar- 
rangements will make it possible to select approximately 
1,000 secondary schools for participation during the 
1949-50, school year. Schools will be chosen on a 
quota basis as determined by national and state com- 
mittees with consideration given to geographical dis- 
tribution. Schools selected will be considered also on 
the basis of the following classifications: public and 
private; small, medium and large; rural and urban. 
Schools chosen to participate in the sportsmanship pro- 
gram this year will be notified by the director. There 
is every reason to suppose that an increasing number 
of schools will be invited to participate in the Babe 
Ruth Sportsmanship Program each year. ¢e¢ 


Summer Sessions 


(Continued from page 212) 


tration of recreation; methods courses; administration of intra- 
mural sports; officiating problems in athletics; kinesiology; 
first aid and safety; principles; methods and materials in 
health education; tests and measurements; problems; curricu- 
lum; modern dance; workshop in individual sports; school 
dance program; square- and round-dance clinic, activity courses. 

Address for further information: Summer Quarter Office 
(requests for bulletin), R. E. Belshaw, Men’s Physical Educa- 
tion Department, or Ruth Wilson, Women’s Physical Educa- 
tion Department. 

School and location: GEORGE WILLIAMS SUMMER 
SCHOOL, COLLEGE CAMP, WISCONSIN. 

Dates of session and course content in general: June 19-July 
3 (first session). Problems of administration; principles and 
methods of group work; history of the YMCA. 

July 3-15 (second session). Principles and methods of per- 
sonal guidance, community planning and organization. 

Address for further information: Director, Summer School, 
George Williams College, 5315 Drexel, Chicago 15, Illinois. 

School and location: NATIONAL COOPERATIVE 
SCHOOL FOR GROUP ORGANIZATION AND RECRE- 
ATION, MISSION HOUSE COLLEGE, PLYMOUTH, 
WISCONSIN. 

Dates of session and course content in general: June 18-July 
1. Philosophy of group organization and leadership and social 
aspects of play as well as recreational skills such as folk danc- 
ing, games, group singing, etc. 

Address for further information: Ellen Linson, Box 57, 
Greenbelt, Maryland. 

(Continued on next page) 
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For FINE AWARDS 
it’s 
BALFOUR BRONZE 


An exclusive non-tarnish finish 





Medals Trophies Plaques 

Ribbons Cups Certificates 
L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 
Attleboro ° Massachusetts 

















BOUVE-BOSTON SCHOOL 
MOVES TO TUFTS COLLEGE CAMPUS 


In September, 1950, Bouvé-Boston School will open on 
Tufts College campus, where its own new building is in 
the process of construction. The move is not a merger, 
but a strengthening of the affiliation with Tufts College, 
begun in 1942. 

The School will retain its own board of trustees, ad- 
ministrative offices, faculty, student and alumnae or- 
ganizations, while Tufts College will continue to grant 
to Bouvé-Boston students the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Education. 


Ruth Page Sweet, Director 
109 South Huntington Ave., Boston 30, Massachusetts 








GRECIAN TUNIC 


Made of ’’Celenese Rayon”’ Jersey 
Children sizes. 4-12 
Adult Sizes 12-14, 16-18 


Colors: Black, Pink, Yellow, Aqua, Red; 
Green, Copen and Royal Blue. 


Price $4.95 


Send for our free Catalog! 


? : th Chidet Ce. Samia 
7 v ° E OC. Brooklyn 4, N.Y 
% 
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FIVE STAR ...a valid achievement test of the 
five “natural talent” events of track, namely; 
High Jump, Broad Jump, Shot, 100 and 880 
yards . .. motivation with competition for all... 
full of incentive for self improvement . . . handy 
individual score card for field use . . . full in- 
structions included. 


100 cards @ $4.00 per 100—500 cards @ $3.50—1,000 cards @ $3.25 
ie ae -10% discount for payment with order. 


JOHN T. CORE 


1224A W. Broad St. Richmond 20, Va. 
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Dance 


School and location: UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES. 

Dates of session and course content in general: June 6-August 
4; August 7-September 1. Square and country dance; social 
dance, Spanish and gypsy dances, modern dance technique and 
methods; dance production; methods in folk, tap, and social 
dance. 

Address for further information: Director, Summer Session. 

School and location: MILLS COLLEGE, OAKLAND, 
CALIFORNIA. 

Dates of session and course content in general: July 8-August 
19. Beginning and advanced dance technique; dance drama; 
scenario preparation. 

Address for further information: Summer Session Office. 

School and location: CHEYENNE MOUNTAIN SCHOOL, 
COLORADO SPRINGS. 

Dates of session and course content in general: June 19- 
24; July 17-22; August 14-19. Western square dancing and 
American round dancing. 

Address for further information: 
Mountain School. 

- School and location: 
RADO SPRINGS. 

Dates of session and course content in general: June 26- 

August 19. Modern dance. 


Lloyd Shaw, Cheyenne 
COLORADO COLLEGE, COLO- 








PHYSICAL EDUCATION INSTRUCTORS— 
WE NEED YOU 
For Best Paying Positions In The West 
Including Pacific Coast States 
UNEXCELLED SERVICE 
ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


410 U. S. Natl. Bank Bidg., William Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr., Denver, Colo. 
Largest, Most Successful Agency in the West 














New York University - Connecticut College 
School of the Dance 
Third Season 


AT CONNECTICUT COLLEGE, NEW LONDON, CONN. 


July 10-August 20, 1950 


OUTSTANDING FACULTY OF 
ARTISTS AND EDUCATORS 
THIRD AMERICAN DANCE FESTIVAL 


WIDE PROGRAM OF COURSES: 


Courses in Dance Techniques « Composition of Dances + Acting for 
Dancers « Musical Resources for Dance « Methods and Materials 
for Teaching Dance in Schools, Colleges, and in Recreation « Per- 
formance Opportunities in Experimental Production « Educational 
Problems in Dance « Dance Notation. 





Introductory, Intermediate, and Advanced Levels. 
Undergraduate and Graduate Credit Available. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, WRITE: 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION - NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE EAST, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 

















Address for further information: Director, Summer Session. 

School and location: PERRY-MANSFIELD SCHOOL or 
THE THEATRE AND DANCE, STEAMBOAT SPRINGS 
COLORADO. : 

Dates of session and course content in general: July-August, 
Modern dance movement for the actor; ballet; drama; stage 
production; art; music. 

Address for further information: Portia E. Mansfield, 135 
Corona Avenue, Pelham, New York. 

School and location: STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
IOWA CITY. 

Dates of session and course content in general: June 14- 
August 9. Elementary modern dance technique; improvisa- 
tion; dances of North and South America. 

Address for further information: Elizabeth Halsey, Depart- 
ment of Physical Education for Women. 

School and location: UNIVERSITY .OF MICHIGAN, ANN 
ARBOR. 

Dates of session and course content in general: June 26-July 
7. Creative dance workshop. 

June 26-August 5. The dance in folkways, art and education. 
June 26-August 19. Elementary and intermediate modern 
dance. , ; 
Address for further information: Juana de Laban, Depart- 

ment of Physical Education. 

School and location: BARBARA METTLER SCHOOL OF 
DANCE, FRANKLIN, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Dates of session and course content in general: July 3-August 
27. Two-week, four-week, and six-week courses for professionals 
and laymen in modern dance including technique, expression, 
production, education. 

Address for further information: Barbara Mettler, Franklin, 
New Hampshire. 

School and location: FOLKWAYS FOUNDATION, PETER- 
BOROUGH, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Dates of session and course content in general: June 26-July 
1; August 24-September 3. New England country dances; 
English folk dances; continental dances. 

Address for further information: Gene Gowing, Folkways 
Foundation, Bdx 72, Peterborough, New Hampshire. 

School and location: MARTHA GRAHAM SCHOOL OF 
CONTEMPORARY DANCE, NEW YORK CITY 11. 

Dates of session and course content in general: June 12-July 
8. Elementary and advanced dance techniques. 

Address for further information: Graham School, 66 Fifth 
Avenue. 


School and location: HANYA HOLM SCHOOL OF 
DANCE, NEW YORK CITY. 

Dates of session and course content in general: June 1-21. 
Modern dance technique; theory; composition. 

Address for further information: Hanya Holm School of 
Dance, 743 Eighth Avenue. 

School and location: WOMAN’S COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, GREENSBORO. 

Dates of session and course content in general: July 17- 
August 12. Choreography workshop. 

Address for further information: Virginia Moomaw, Woman's 
College. 

School and location: THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
COLLEGE, STATE COLLEGE. 

Dates of session and course content in general: July 5-22. 
Rhythmics for children; modern dance and accompaniment; 
early American country dancing and social dancing. 

Address for further information: Director of Summer Ses- 
sions. 

School and location: 
MADISON. 

Dates of session and course content in general: June 26- 
August 18. Beginning and intermediate dance technique; 
composition; theory and philosophy; movement and _ its 
rhythmic structure; teaching of dance to children; teaching of 
square dance. 

Address for further information: Marie L. Carns, Lathrop 
Hall. ¢e¢ 
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The Reading Section 





Books and pamphlets listed in this section are not for sale by the AAHPER unless this is 
specifically shown. They may be purchased from the organization or agency indicated in each case. 


New Books - - - 


Community Health. Lawrence B. Chenoweth and Whitelaw R. 
Morrison. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 35 
West 32nd Street, 1949. 314 pages, $3.00. 

This book was written for use in college courses in com- 
munity hygiene or community health. Various types of dis- 
eases are discussed as well as waste disposal, the accident prob- 
lem, public health administration, and vital statistics. 


Human Growth. Lester F. Beck. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 383 Madison Avenue, 1949. 124 pages, $2.00. 


This book has resulted from the same research that produced 
the film “Human Growth.” It represents a new and unusual 
approach for teen-age boys and girls. Its primary purpose is 
to create a healthy mental attitude in adults and children by a 
simple, honest telling of the story of human growth, and by 
providing a sound basis for intelligent discussion of this subject. 
The book tells the story of human conception and growth, and 
treats candidly and truthfully the facts about menstruation, 
reproduction, and the function of glands. At the end of each 
chapter is a carefully prepared section of questions and answers. 


Education For Safe Living. Herbert J. Stack, Elmer B. Sie- 
brecht, and J. Duke Elkow. 2nd edition. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, 1949. 447 pages, $3.75. 


This book is intended largely for teacher-training institutions, 
for on the preparation of teachers the strength and effectiveness 
of the school safety program depends. The editors and con- 
tributors are clearly convinced that accidents can be further 
reduced. Some of the subjects treated are home and farm 
safety, recreation and athletics, safe school environment, fire 
prevention and fire protection, safety in industrial arts, accident 
prevention in industry, driver education, first aid, methods and 
organization in public schools, program planning and curriculum 
construction, and.the preparation and use of audio-visual aids. 


Your Aches, What To Do About Them. Dorothy Nye. New 
York: Funk and Wagnalls Company, 153 East 24th Street, 
1949. 180 pages, $2.50. 

Common bodily aches and the faulty habits that produce them 
are discussed. The book contains hundreds of simplified rou- 
tines illustrated by drawings to help the reader build and co- 
ordinate muscles to avoid tensions and fatigue. The popular 
style makes interesting reading. 


Functional Health Teaching. Howard S. Hoyman. Goshen, 
Indiana: McConnell School Map Company, Inc., 610 East 
Madison Street, 1949. 285 pages, $2.50. 


This teacher’s aid and guide is intended to accompany a 
complete unit of McConnell’s Graphic Health Charts, 33 pages, 
32 x 44 inches. These are bound in bolted steel charthead for 
mounting on either adjustable tripod or swinging wall bracket. 
A complete unit is priced at $48.00. The health charts were 
‘designed to provide teachers with classical up-to-date visual 
aids for use in functional health teaching. They are intended 
for use in the upper grades of elementary schools and in junior 
-and senior high schools. The book was prepared to aid teachers 
in making the most effective use of the charts in accordance 
with sound practical, educational principles. Part I is concerned 
with modern health teaching in elementary and secondary 
schools and includes specific suggestions for planning the health 
curriculum and developing health teaching methods. Part II 
includes clear, simplified explanations of the text and illustra- 
tions contained on each chart, together with specific and prac- 
tical, tested teaching suggestions. Part III contains a glossary 
-of key health words used on the charts and in the book. 
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The Chicago-Cooke County Health Survey. Conducted by the 
United States Public Health Service. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 100 16th Street, 1949. 1317 pages, $15.00. 


As an analysis and appraisal of the health facilities of a large 
community, this survey of Chicago and Cooke County, Illinois, 
represents a landmark in the evolution of cooperative community 
enterprises which may well serve as a guide to other large 
municipal areas and similar inquiries into coordinated health 
planning. In separate chapters the report deals with such topics 
as water supply, sewage, refuse collections and disposal, milk 
supply, sewer dispensing establishments of all kinds, rodent con- 
trol, housing, communicable disease control, mental hygiene, 
school health services, industrial health services, nursing services, 
dental facilities, various health agencies, and hospitals. With 
each topic there are statistical tables and recommendations for 
improvements. 


The Child and His Curriculum. 2nd ed. J. Murray Lee and 
Dorris Mae Lee. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
101 Fifth Avenue, 1950. 710 pages, $4.50. 


The second edition of this valuable textbook in elementary 
education continues the tradition of the first in that a number of 
diverse items are organized coherently to serve the purposes of 
the volume. The treatment of emotional health will attract wide 
attention. The typical subject matter areas have been critically 
analyzed as before, and a wealth of new material added. Teach- 
ers, supervisors, administrators, and parents will find this book 
particularly helpful. 


Children With Physical and Mental Handicaps. J. E. Wallace 
Wallin. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 70 Fifth Avenue, 
1949. 549 pages, $5.00. 


This book attempts to supply the need for an up-to-date ref- 
erence book for the intelligent lay reader and particularly for 
professional workers in the fields of special education, handi- 
capped children, mental defects, clinical and abnormal psychol- 
ogy, child guidance, mental hygiene, social service, psychiatry, 
and pediatrics. It is richly supplied with reference material. 


Alcohol and Social Responsibility. Raymond G. McCarthy and 
Edgar M. Douglass. New York: Thomas Y. Cowell Co., 
432 4th Avenue, 1949. 304 pages, $3.50. 


The authors have developed a new approach to the problem 
of alcoholism through the provision of adequate background 
knowledge and the advocacy of constructive attitudes. The 
place of alcohol and beverages in our culture is considered prac- 
tically “without the psychology of threat,” The role of adoles- 
cent drives in developing drinking customs and attitudes is em- 
phasized in the teaching of young people. It represents an at- 
tempt at identification and clarification of a portion of the basic 
data with some analysis of conflicting points of view. The na- 
ture of the problems, the factors which to some extent have ob- 
scured the basic issue and rendered correction difficult, and con- 
sideration of specific recommendations for improving popular 


‘knowledge about alcohol for education in its broadest meaning, 


constitute the subject matter in this book. 


Health Education In the Elementary Schools. Helen L. Coops, 
New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 101 Fifth Avenue, 
1950. 279 pages, $3.50. 


The material in this handbook comes from practical situations 
and is geared to realistic classroom needs for activities, mate- 
rials, and methods. It will help teachers to understand basic 
purposes and to utilize the instructional possibilities of health edu- 
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CUPS -° MEDALS 
PLAQUES * CHARMS . 


AWARDS 
For All Athletic Events 


Free catalog illustrates more than 900 
awards, suitable for every kind of athletic 
and scholastic contest. Gives complete in- 
formation about prices, sizes, finishes, etc. 
Write today—keep it for immediate use or 
future reference. Specify Catalog AA. 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. 











150 West 22nd Street, New York 11, N. Y 








CREATIVE ARTS WORKSHOP 


Dance, Art, Theater, Music, Literature 
UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 
June 19-July 21 


BETTY LYND THOMPSON 
GUEST ARTIST IN DANCE 


Undergraduate & Graduate Courses 
Special Scholarships. Write Dean O. C. Schwiering 


Laramie, Wyoming 











PERSONALIZED FENCING EQUIPMENT 


Designed for You by SANTELLI 
Perfect Craftsmanship Guaranteed 


® Foils * Gloves 
® Dueling Swords ® Piastrons 
* Sabres © Trousers 
® Shoes 


All Equipment at Reasonable Prices. 
Write or Phone for Catalog. 
U. S. FENCING EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 
165 Spring St., New York City, Walker 5-8873 
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Gene Gowing’s 


FOLKWAYS FOUNDATION 


announces 


THE SIXTH ANNUAL SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
AMERICAN SQUARE — ENGLISH FOLK 
CONTINENTAL DANCES 


JUNE 26th to JULY 1st Or AUG. 24th to SEPT. 3rd 
SPECIAL COURSES FOR CALLERS & TEACHERS 


For information write— 
P.O. BOX 72, Peterborough, N. H. 
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cation. It deals with the meaning of health in modern living 
with an explanation of the methods of contemporary educators 
in effective curriculum development and activity organization 
with planned learning experiences for children, and presents 5 
number of actual teaching units for all grade levels. It should 
be a valuable reference for teachers, supervisors, and adminis- 
trators of elementary education, as well as for other persons 
actively engaged in health education. 


Research Quarterly Abstracts - - - 


By Hyman Krakower 
The City College, New York 


Elbel, E. R., and R. M. Holmer, “The Relationship Between Pre- 
exercise Pulse Rate and Recovery Following Exercise.” 
Research Quarterly, 20:4 (December, 1949). 


This study attempts to determine the relationship between the 
pre-exercise pulse rate and the amount of time required for the 
pulse to return to the pre-exercise level following two minutes 
of exercise, and to determine the relationship between body 
weight and the amount of time required for the pulse rate to 
return to the pre-exercise level. The test group consisted of 45 
college varsity athletes and students majoring in physical educa- 
tion, a group better than average in physical fitness. 

Each subject rested until the radial pulse became stabilized, 
then was given the step-test exercise for two minutes at a 
cadence of 36 steps per minute, followed again by rest until. the 
pulse rate returned to pre-exercise level. Following the exercise, 
pulse rates were taken twice during this rest period. 

It was found that recovery time is not related to the pre-ex- 
ercise pulse rate, nor is pre-exercise pulse rate related to the 
period of exercise. No relationships were found either between 
pulse rate following exercise and recovery time, or between body 
weight and the time required for the return of pulse to the pre- 
exercise rate. 


Hubbell, J. W., “Specific and Non-Specific Exercises for the 
Relief of Dysmenorrhea,” Research Quarterly, 20:4 (De- 
cember, 1949). . 

Up to the present time little has been done to determine which 
exercises seem the best, or why some exercises are better than 
others. Asa result of a study conducted over a period of twenty 
weeks, with 53 college women, it was found that exercise taken 
with the expectation of reducing the incidence of dysmenorrhea 
has a favorable effect. In part, it cannot be determined whether 
some of the beneficial effects were due to a generally improved 
condition of physical fitness or the result of a psychic factor. It 
was further indicated that general exercises seem to have as 
much or more effect than those exercises specially designed. 

There was found to be a decrease in the length of the men- 

strual period and a lessening in the number of hours of pain at 

the time of menstryation. 


Committee on College Physical Education Problems (L. A. 
Larson, ed.), “The Major Problems of College Physical 
Education, 1949,” Research Quarterly, 20:4 (December, 
1949). 


This is a compilation of seventy-nine problems facing physical 
education in the college, public school, and related areas. They 
are listed under the following headings: Interpretation and Ob- 
jectives ; Measurement and Evaluation ; Program—Physical Edu- 
cation and Hygiene; Program—Athletics ; Administration—Or- 
ganization and Staff; Administration—Management and Super- 
vision; Administration—Facilities, Equipment, and Supplies; 
Administration—Insurance and Legal; Leadership; History and 
Trends; Professional Education; Public Relations; Profes- 
sional Status; and Learning and Conditioning. 


Little, C. C., H. Strayhorn and A. T. Miller, “Effect of Water 
Ingestion on Capacity for Exercise,” Research Quarterly, 
20:4 (December, 1949). 


There is a common impression that distention of the stomach 
with large amounts of water decreases the capacity for strenuous 
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exertion. This study was designed to test the validity of this be- 
lief as it applies to physiological response to a standard exer- 
cise (treadmill), and performance in competitive sports (swim- 
ming and track). There were four subjects in the treadmill ex- 
periment and 42 in the sports test. 

The experimental summary indicates that the ingestion of 1.0 
to 1.5 liters of water five minutes before exercise had no ad- 
verse effect on heart rate and minute volume of ventilation 
during treadmill running nor on performance time in swimming 
and track events. Except in the case of the occasional athlete 
who suffers nausea, there is no physiological justification for the 
rigid restriction of water intake in athletic contests. 


Lockhart, A., and F. A. McPherson, “The Development of a Test 
of Badminton Playing Ability,” Research Quarterly, 20:4 
(December, 1949). 


The study describes a badminton volleying test as an objective 
measuring device. The test is indicated as being one that is 
“simple to administer, objective, involves little time, and is useful 
as a practice device.” 


Marks, W. E., “A Study of Existing State High School and 
Other Selected Athletic Benefit Plans,” Research Quarterly, 
20:4 (December, 1949). 


This study is concerned with (1) the types of plans now in 
existence; (2) whether there is a basis for a comparison of the 
costs of premiums under the various plans; (3) what kinds 
of coverages there are; (4) how benefit plans are financed; (5) 
whether the benefits derived from various types of plans are 
comparable; (6) what number of students are covered by ath- 
letic benefit plans; (7) what the most common injuries are and 
how to classify and compare them if possible; (8) whether an 
analysis of the claims filed and the benefits paid would reveal the 
protection to be adequate under the various programs; and (9) 
what the trends are in the development of the protective plans. 


Moffett, D. C., “A Survey of Teachers’ Needs in Health Educa- 
tion, Physical Education, and Recreation,” Research Quar- 
terly, 20:4 (December, 1949). 


The problem was one of determining the needs of teachers as 
a basis for evolving a functional graduate program for teachers 
in service in these specific areas. The questionnaire was answered 
by 297 individuals, 117 of whom were college seniors. 


Slater-Hammel, A. T., “An Action Current Study of Contrac- 
tion-Movement Relationships in the Tennis Stroke,’ Re- 
search Quarterly, 20:4 (December, 1949). 


Teaching competence depends on adequate knowledge and 
understanding of the structure and motor functioning of the 
human organism. This understanding stems back to the funda- 
mental science of kinesiology. The purpose of this investigation 
was to obtain objective data on the contraction-movement rela- 
tionships during the forehand drive. The subjects consisted of 
five “good” college tennis players. 

The results indicated that, for the individual subject, the 
contraction-movement relationships were extremely consistent 
from one stroke to another. Also, from subject to subject there 
were extensive variations in timing and general coordination. 


Twining, W. E., “Mental Practice and Physical Practice in 
Learning a Motor Skill” Research Quarterly, 20:4 (De- 
cember, 1949). 


A group of 36 college men, selected at random, practiced a 
ring-toss expériment under varied conditions. One group did 
not practice for 21 days; another group practiced each day for 
21 days, and a third group “mentally rehearsed” for 21 days. On 
the 22nd day all repeated the initial test. 

The groups showed the following results: Group I, no signifi- 
cant learning; Group II, improved 137 percent; and Group III, 
improved 36 percent. In the latter two groups the improve- 
ment was statistically significant. The subjects were not 
equated as to ability to learn gross bodily motor skills nor as to 
general motor ability. 
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“SWIM-AID? 


THE INDISPENSABLE NOSE CLIP! 


The most unusual pretection for cwimmers 
ever devised! Light—sanitary—effective—it 
correst swimming form as well as pro- 
tecting you frem water entering the nese. 
At your loeal Drug, Sporting 

—_ RY Dep't Store o 


HEALTH-0O-SWIM NOSE CLIP CO. 
1140 BROADWAY . NEW YORK 
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TEELA-WOOKET 
ARCHERY CAMP 


Roxbury, Vermont 


The Teacher Training Center 
for 

ARCHERY INSTRUCTORS 

TWO TERMS—June 28-July 4; September 2-September 16 

Teacher Education, Vacation, and Recreation Plans. 

Courses in Equitation and The Dance (Social and Square 

Dancing) are given during same periods. 


For information write 


Mr. and Mrs. E.B. Miller. Directors 


450 West 24th Street, 16AJ 
New York 11, New York 











DUKE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Course in Physical Therapy 


ON OCTOBER 2, 1950, a 15 months’ course will begin 
for men and women college graduates who can present 
twenty-six hours of college credits in the biological, 
physical and social sciences. Selected applicants having 90 
hours of college credit who can meet the above science 
requirement, may be accepted. Physics and chemistry 
credits are required of all applicants. 


For further information, address Director, Division of 
Physical Therapy, Duke University School of Medicine, 
Durham, North Carolina. 

















THE NEGRO IN SPORTS 


By Edwin Bancroft Henderson 


Head of the Department of Health, Physical Education and Safety, 
Divisions X-XIII, Public Schools, Washington, D. C. 


Comments 


“It is a book that should be in the hands of everyone who is in- 
terested in the history of physical education in America.’’— 
Jay B. Nash, professor of physical education, New York University. 
“This is an excellent account, and you are to be congratulated, 
indeed.’’—Jesse Feiring Williams, professor, emeritus, Columbia 
University. 

“Those interested in Negro athletics and their rise in the world 
will find herein all the stars of that race, from the outstanding 
boxers of a bygone era to the modern crop of collegians.—The 
work thus becomes a cross between a readable resume and a 
— wa Atchison in The Sunday Star, Wash., D. C., 
eb. 19, i 


ee ree Profusely Illustrated .......... Price $4.00 


THE ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS, INC. 
1538 Ninth St., N.W., Washington 1, D. C. 
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Supplementary List of City Directors 
of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation 


PPARENTLY the list of city directors compiled by Mr 

Richard F. Hayes of Yonkers, New York, for publication 
in the January issue of the Journal attracted a good deal of 
attention. At any rate, the Washington office and Mr. Hayes 
both have received a number of letters from individuals who 
were not included, not because of an oversight on the part of 
Mr. Hayes, but perhaps because the questionnaire originally sent 
out by him did not fall into the hands of the correct person. Below 
will be found a supplementary list of city directors which Mr. 
Hayes has prepared as a result of the letters which came in after 
the publication of the January Journal. 


California 
Pasadena: Cecil F. Martin, head supervisor, physical education, 


Missouri 
St. Louis: Louis Kittlaus, Jr., director, physical education and 
recreation. 
New Jersey 


Morristown: James McIntyre, director, physical education. 
New Brunswick: Gretchen Smith, director, physical education. 
Newark: Joseph A. Liddy, director, physical education and rec- 
reation. 
Orange: Carl Seibert, director, physical education. 
Passaic: Arthur Maroney, director, physical education. 
Paterson: Morris A. Deutsch, director, physical education. 
Perth Amboy: Morris Wilner, director, physical education. 
Verona: Paul W. Goeltz, director, physical education. 


Nebraska 


Lincoln: Dr. Walter N. Foster, director, health education, health 
services, physical education. 


Oklahoma 
Tulsa: Helen C. Corrubia, director, physical education. 


Pennsylvania 


Erie: Lowell C. Drake, director, physical education, athletics and 
school recreation; Dr. H. R. Steadman, director, school 
health services. 


Texas 


Houston: Roy M. Needham, director, health and physical educa- 
cation high school boys; Helen Byington, director, health 
and physical education, high school girls; Margaret Patrick, 
director, health and physical education, elementary schools. 


CANADA 


Alberta: Ward Steckle, supervisor, physical education, Calgary 
public schools; William Garnett, director, recreation, Cal- 
gary; A. Stuart Bird, supervisor, physical education, public 
schools, Edmonton. 

British Columbia: W. Gordon Brandreth, supervisor, physical 
education and cadets of the public schools, Vancouver; 
George Grant, supervisor, physical education, Victoria. 

Manitoba: Robert Jarman, supervisor, physical education, Win- 
nipeg public schools; Hart Devenney, director, health and 
and recreation, Manitoba department of education, Winnipeg. 

Nova Scotia: Hugh A. Noble, Halifax. 

Ontario: Ernest Lee, director, physical fitness, national health 
and welfare department, Ottawa; Doris Plewes, assistant 
director, physical fitness, national health and welfare de- 
partment, Ottawa; J. McPherson, supervisor, physical edu- 
cation, public schools, Toronto. 

Saskatchewan: A. Boland, supervisor, physical education, Regina 

public schools. 
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